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THE ENGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION | PROVINCIAL TOUR, ocronrn, NoveMBER il 
(LIMITED). ARTISTS. 

} 


IN SHARES OF £2 EACH. £1 PER SHARE TO BE 
PAID UP ON ALLOTMENT; THE REMAINING £1 PER SHARE WILL 
NOT BE CALLED UP UNLESS NECESSARY. 


-». CERTAIN PRIVILEGES ARE GIVEN TO SHAREHOLDERS, 


Temporary OFFICES: 
69 REGENT STREET, W., NEXT ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


HE ENGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION (Limited) 


is founded for the purpose of establishing a National Institution, to produce and 
maintain on the English Stage, in an effective and complete manner, the Works of 
Native Composers; and likewise English Adaptations or Translations from the 
French, German, Italian, and other Schools. 


Executive CoMMITTeE. 
The Right Honourable the Eart of Westmokiann, C.B., 8 South Audley Street, 
J. H. Arkwaicut, Esq., Hampton Court, Leominster. 
The Honourable F. H. , Berketey, M.P., 1 Victoria Square, Pimlico, S.W. 
Freperic Davison, Esq., 24 Fitzroy Square, W. 
Colonel H. P. De Batue, 60 Piccadilly, W. 
The Honourable Seymour EGerton, 7 Grosvenor Square, W. 
Cuaypog:Wren Hoskyns, Esq., 27 Berkeley Square, W. 
Epwand: SaMes, Esq., Q.C., 24 Upper Wimpole Street, W. 
Atexanner H. Ross, Esq., 60 Portland Place, W. 
AvuDITORS. 
Rosert Appison, Esq. (Appison, Hoitier & Lucas), 210 Regent Street, W. 
Grorce Woop, Esq. (Caamer BEALE & Woop), 201 Regent Street, W. 
Persons intending to become Shareholders, and who have not yet sent in an 
Application for Shares, are requested to do so forthwith. 
Forms of Application and Prospectuses may be obtained at the Company’s Office, 
69 Regent Street, and all the principal Musicsellers in Town and Country. 
Martin Cawoop, Secretary. 





R. SIMS REEVES will sing Howard Glover’s very 
popular song, “SHE MAY SMILE ON MANY, SHE WILL LOVE BUT 
ONE,” at the approaching Gloucester Festival. 





N LLE. TITIENS will sing Howard Glover’s new song, 
pom “THEY OFFER RANK TO ME,” at the Gloucester Musical Festival, 





R. EMILE BERGER will repeat (by desire) his 
Popular Solo, “* LES ECHOS DE LONDRES,” at Mrs. Merest’s Matinée 
Musicale, at the Victoria Rooms, Ryde, on Monday next. 





R. J. VON JOEL will play his Waltz, “ THE 
SILVER CORD,” at the International Exhibition THIS DAY, in the 


German Court. 

N R. SCOTSON CLARKE will play his new Mazurka, 
: “LA MIGNONNE,” at the International Exhibition THIS DAY, at Four 
o'clock, on Blanchet’s Pianoforte, in the gallery of the French Court, and at Five 

o'clock on Pleyel Wolff & Co.’s. 











M ASCHER begs to announce that he has left London 
@ for the Continent, but will return for the Winter Season. 
All communications to be addressed to Messrs, Schott & Co., 159 Regent Street, W. 


— 


ISS ALICE DODD’S POPULAR GRAND 
CONCERT, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, Saturday, August 23d. 

Artists sag | engaged:—Mlle. Grorct, Mr. HerMANN SiaTer, Mr. Henry 

Asuton, Herr WiLneLm Ganz, and Miss Atice Dopp. ee 


No. 33 












MAD. GASSIER 


(Her first appearance in the Provinces these three years), 


MLLE. MARIE CRUVELLI 


(Of the Grand Imperial Opera, Berlin), 


MR. SWIFT vit 


(The popular English Tenor), 


HERR JOSEPH HERMANNS 


(PRIMO BASSO) 
(Of Her Majesty’s Theatre). 













INSTRUMENTALISTS. 

SOLO PIANISTE, 
MAD. ARABELLA GODDARD 

SOLO VIOLINIST, 

MON. SAINTON 
CONTRA BASSO, 

SIGNOR BOTTESINI 
(His first appearance in the Provinces these two years). 
DIRECTOR. 

MR. LAND 


To whom communications should be addressed, 4 Cambridge Place, Regent’s 
Park, N.W., or to Mr. Sugprarp, 28 Grosvenor Street, W. 
























INCHESTER CATHEDRAL—A TENOR 


SINGER, who is also qualified to act as ASSISTANT to the Organist in 
Teaching the Choristers Music, will be shortly required. Though not required to 
play in Church, he must have some knowledge of the Organ, and be well versed in 
Cathedral Music. Attendance required at every Service. Stipend of the Lay-Clerkship, 
£72 per annum ; of the Organist’s Assistant, £50. 


Applications, stating age, compass of voice, and other particulars, to be sent to the 
Rev. the Precentor as soon as possible. 















DURHAM CATHEDRAL. , 
HE APPOINTMENT of a TENOR SINGER to the a 


vacant place in Durham Cathedral will be made on Monday the 29th day of 
September next. 

The Trial will take place on the Thursday and Friday of the preceding week, 
immediately after Morning Service. 

All Applications and Testimonials must be sent in, addressed to Mr. Epwarp 
PEerLe, Taner to the Dean and Chapter of Durham, at his office, in the College, 
Durham, on or before Wednesday, the Tenth day of September next. 

The travelling expenses of the Candidates who shall be summoned to the trial will 
be paid by the Dean and Chapter. 

College, Durham, July 23, 1862. 





















GENTLEMAN, aged 28, a Writer upon Art, is 
desirous of obtaining a post as Secretary or Clerk, or in any capacity where 
business habits, literary ability, good address, and a disposition to make these generally 
useful, might be required. 
Salary moderate. 






Good references. 7A St. Paui’s Road, Camden Town. 











J FINCHAM, Orean-pipe Maker, Voicer, and Tuner, 
e 110 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Amateurs and the Trade Supplied at the Lowest Terms. 

J 
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ROBERT COCKS & CO.’S 
‘LIST OF NEW MUSIC. 


ARNARVON FESTIVAL. — Mr. Brintey RicHarps 

will perform his Welsh Fantasias, NORTH WALES and SOUTH WALES, 

at the GRAND NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD, at Carnarvon Castle, on the 26th and 

2th of August. These Fantasias are just issued by her Majesty’s Music Publishers, 
Ropert Cocks and,Co. Price 4s. each. 


No? 
“TMMHE VALE.” Song. “Arhydy nos.” Arranged 
for Four Voices, by Brintey RIcHARDs. Twopence. Solo, for Voice and 
Piano, 9s. 6d. To be sung at the Festival, in competition for the prize of £5 
offered by the Publishers. 


Wy 4neee* S AT DAWN. -—- For the Pianoforte, 
by Brintey Ricwarps, composer of ‘* Warblings at Eve.” 3s, 
[PAWN OF DAY POLKA.—By Apam Wrient. For 

Piano. Finely illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
A® YOU LIKE IT POLKA.—For Piano. By Apam 


Wricat. Beautifully illustrated. 


HE DUNDREARY QUADRILLE, founded on popular 
American and English airs. By Srepmen Giover. Piano solo, 4s. ; duet, 4s. 
The name of the composer vouches for the excellence of this sprightly set of dances, 


Beautifully illustrated. ‘ 
London: Roperr Cocks & Co., 6 New Burlington Street. 





EW SONGS, by W. H. Weiss.—“* THE WARDER 
OF CHATEAU-MARGAUX.” 3s. 
“ THE KNIGHT’S VIGIL.” 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s. n 
pn ‘ TI ry. 
LLE. ADELINA PATTI?’S NEW WALTZ, “ DI 
GIOJA INSOLITA WALTZ.” Sung with distinguished success by Mlle. 
ADELINA PatTTI, in the operas of “Il Barbiere di Seviglia,” “ Don Pasquale,” &c. &c. 
The Words by Lorenzo Monrerast, the Music by Maurice Strakoscu. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 liegent Street. 





Just published, price 3s. 
al rye J a T 
N LLE. ADELINA PATTYS NEW BALLAD, 
“ THE OLD HOUSE BY THE LINDENS.” The Poetry by Loncrettow. 
Sung with the greatest success by Mlle. ADELINA Patri, for whom it was expressly 
composed by Howsrp GLover. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


- sar? ‘ ~ 

YLUMENTHAL’S “DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE,” 
J transcribed for Piano and played with such distinguished success by the com- 
poser at his Concert at the Marchioness of Downshire’s residence, Belgrave Square, 
is published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street,W.; where the 
song (sung by Mad. Satnron-Do.By) may also be obtained, price 3s. 





N R. CHARLES J. HARGITT, of Edinburgh, begs to 
announce his intention of taking up his Residence in London, on September 1, 
after which date he will be happy to accept Engagements for Concerts and Private 
Soirées, or Provincial Tours, as Orchestral Conductor or Accompanyist. 
Communications may be addressed to the care of Messrs. Cramer, Beale & Wood, 
201 Regent Street, and, after September 1, to his residence, Thurloe Cottage, Thurloe 
Square, Brompton, S,W. 


M. THALBERG’S 3 
NEW COMPOSITIONS, 


AS PERFORMED AT HIS CONCERTS IN LONDON. 





THALBERG’S BALLADE, 
AN ORIGINAL COMPOSITION FOR THE PIANO. 
Price 4s, 


“An exquisite Romance, which no imitator, however ingenious, 
could have written—as quaint, as fascinating, and at the same time as 
Thalbergian as anything of the kind that has been produced for years,” 

Times. 





THALBERG’S ART OF SINGING, 
APPLIED TO THE PIANO. 


New Series, Price 3s. each. 


No. 13.—Serenade from “ Il Barbiere.” 
14.—Duet from “ Zauberfléte.” 
15.—Barcarole from “ Giani di Calais,” 
16.—* La ci darem” and trio, “ Don Juan.” 
17.—Serenade by Grétry. 
18.—Romance from “ Otello,” 


“ Among the hitherto unknown compositions were some selections 
from the ‘Ait of Singing applied to the Piano,’ ‘ Transcriptions’ of 
Operatic Melodies, arranged in M. Thalberg’s ornate and elaborate 
manner, invaluable to Pianists who believe that the instrument of their 
choice can, under skilful management, emulate the violin itself in the 
delivery of cantabile passages.” — The Times, 


LONDON: 
BOOSEY & SONS, HOLLES STREET. 


VOR ORCHES TR A—Meyerseer’s GRAND 
EXHIBITION OVERTURE is now ready, for full orchestra. Price 12s. 
Also Auper’s GRAND EXHIBITION MARCH, for orchestra. Price 7s. Gd. 
Boosry & Sons, Holles Street. 








IGNOR GARDONTS NEW SONG, “ Pourquoi.” 
Romance. By Signor Muratori. Sung by Signor Garpont at the Concerts 
of the Nobility during the present Season with immense success, Price 23. 6d. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


wIMS REEVES’ NEW SONG, “She may smile on 


many.” By Howarp Giover. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves with unprecedented 
success. Encored on every occasion. 








HE CECILIAN PITCH PIPE (a new invention), for 
the waistcoat pocket, is superior to all others, being much more powerful in 
tone than any other at present in use—the pitch does not vary, whether sounded Piano 
or Forte—is easily repaired, or the pitch altered if required. 
Price (any note) 2s. Gd. Post-free. 
Boosey & CuinG, 24 Holles Street, W. 





A SHDOWN & PARRY (successors to Wessel & Co.) 
: beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references intown. Returns to be made at Midsuinmer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application. 
London ; 18 Hanover Square. 





’ 1c 
HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
: (A. D. 1834), 39 King Street, Cheapside, K.C., London. 
On January 1, 1862, Capital, from Premiums alone, £403,165. 
Income upwards of £8,000. Assurances £1 ,634,755. 
Jonuses average more than 2} per cent. per annum on sum assured, 
Profits divided yearly, and begin on second premium. 
Every Member can attend and vote at all general meetings. 
Last Annual Report and Accounts may be had. 


SOCIETY 


Caarves INGALL, Actuary. 





OZART’S DON JUAN. 9s. Boosey & Sons’ 


New Edition, complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, with English and Italian 
words. The whole of the Recitatives and Notes of the Author’s Instrumentation. 
Price 9s. In cloth (400 pages). 

This splendid Edition, the best and cheapest ever publi-hed, of Mozart’s great 
work, should be in the hands of every professor of music. Also Figaro, 9s. 
Zauberfléte, 5s. 


Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


Boosey & Sons, Holles Street, 





OSEPH GODDARD’S PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 
Price 7s. 6d. (To Subscribers, 5s.) 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


ROOSEYS’ SHILLING MESSIAH, complete Vocal 


Score, with Accompaniment of Pianoforte cr Organ, demy 4to (size of ‘* Musi- 
cal Cabinet”). Price 1s.—Boosry & Sons have much pleasure in announ- 
cing their new Edition of the “ Messiah,” printed from a new type, on excellent 
paper, and ina form equally adapted for the Pianoforte or the Concert-room. The 
text revised by G. F. Harris, from the celebrated Edition of Dr. Joun Crark. Asa 
specimen of cheap music, this book is quite unprecedented, and it is only in anticipation 
of the universal patronage it will command at the approaching Handel Festival the 
publishers are able to undertake it. Orders received by all Booksellers and Music- 
sellers, Post free, 1s,4d, An edition in cloth boards, gilt, 2s. 


Boossy & Sons, Holles Street. 
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MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


My chronique musicale, properly so-called, will not be very long this 
week, for the simple reason that I have not much to offer you in the 
way of news. However, I will do the best I can, and no one, as far as 
I know, can well do more. ‘The first fact to be recorded is the appear- 
ance of the liliputian violinists, Julie and Juliette Delepierre, at the 
Victoria Theatre. Without going into a detailed account of their 
performances, I may observe that they were greatly applauded, and 
yociferously summoned at the conclusion of the entertainment to bow, 
or rather curtsey, their thanks. For myself, however, the sight was not 
a pleasing one. I do not like infant prodigies, and when I saw these 
two little children standing before the astonished and excited audience, 
with scarcely a smile upon their tiny faces, and a “ plentiful lack” of 
animation in their large, lustreless eyes, I could not help asking myself 
the question, What must they have gone through; to what severe and 
exhausting training must they have been subjected; how must they 
have been isolated and cut off from all the usual sports and pastimes of 
childhood—nay, almost infancy—to be enabled to attain such a degree 
of skill? The subject, to my mind, at least, is a sad one, well adapted 
to the moralisings of any modern “ melancholy Jacques.” 

All Berlin has gone mad about the Japanese Ambassadors, who 
have been féted, lionised, and caressed to within an inch of their lives, 
that is, unless they are blessed with such superhuman constitutions as 
not to feel that pleasure may sometimes be attended with fatigue. 
Among other entertainments got up for their especial behoof, by Royal 
command, was a monster military concert, at the above theatre. Both 
the buildings — the so-called summer and winter theatres — were flung 
into one, so as to form a single immense hall, in which the different 
bands were heard to the greatest advantage. All the pieces, performed 
with admirable dash and precision, were warmly applauded. The 
performances of the warrior musicians were varied by the execution of 
“Le Carnaval de Venise,” played by the little Delepierres. The gardens 
attached to the establishment were gaily decorated, and illuminated like 
poor old Vauxhall on extraordinary occasions in days of yore, by I do 
not know how many thousand additional lamps, the interesting strangers 
expressing their satisfaction with an amount of demonstrative eagerness 
contrasting strangely with the stoical placidity which, I hear, was the 
prominent characteristic of their demeanour in London. At Kroll’s, 
also, a grand concert, followed by tableaux vivants, which appeared to 
please them mightily, was given for their delectation. Determined not 
to be behindhand in politeness, and actuated slightly by the knowledge 
that the public is sure to follow wherever the Japanese go, the manage- 
ment of the Friedrich-Wilhelmstidtisches Theatre gave them a concert 
and a grand display of fireworks. The programme comprised, among 
other things, Offenbach’s Orpheus, the libretto being considerably 
abridged, and, moreover, translated into English for the benefit, I was 
informed, of the illustrious foreigners, though how it could benefit them 
Tam at a loss to discover, as I do not think they know much more of 
English than of German; they are certainly far better acquainted with 
High Dutch than either. The sisters Delepierre, who did not prove a 
pecuniary success at-the Victoria Theatre, have moved to this establish- 
ment. I hope they may be more fortunate in their new quarters, but I 
have no very firm faith in the realisation of my hope. 

Mad. Rettich, the celebrated tragic actress, or, to use the word now 
in fashion, tragédienne, from the Imperial Burg-Theater, Vienna, has 
been declaiming Schiller’s ballad, “Hero und Leander,” with a musical 
accompaniment by Lindpaintner. I am not at all astonished that a 
musician should be worked up by his admiration for a production like 
“Hero und Leander ” to illustrate it musically, but, at the same time, 
I must frankly avow my opinion that a mixed composition of this class 
—declamation and accompanying music—possesses no vitality, because 
it 1s surrounded by insurmountable drawbacks in the way of execution. 
In the first place, the harmony of the whole is materially affected by 
the circumstance that, at stated intervals, the progress of the poem is 
suspended, in order that the musical composer may have an opportunity 
of colouring, and imparting greater force of expression to the words of 
the poet. Pauses thus intervene, which cut up the poem and have a 
Prejudicial effect upon the dramatic interest, Such phrases are probably 
painful to the audience, who follow the declamation with breathless eager- 
hess, and yearn for the catastrophe. Besides this, every speaking voice 
becomes powerless, when, as in the present instance, in the description 
of the tempest, it attempts to dominate over the orchestra playing 
Sortissimo; it is like a Jew’s harp trying to drown the swelling and 
majestic tones of the organ at the Crystal Palace ; the words are 
generally lost, while the music, with its merely general forms of expres- 
Sion, is incapable of supplying their absence. Thus the effect of the 
Whole is merely a kind of half-and-half, and, by no means, satisfactory 


one. Lindpaintner’s music — written in Spohr’s style—is sometimes 
happy and characteristic, but deficient in originality, and certainly not 
to be compared with the poem it is intended to illustrate. The 
orchestra, under the direction of Herr Hauptner, performed its task, not 
at all an easy one, by the way, with excellent judgement and gratify- 
ing success, 

Brendel’s Musik- Zeitung has just found a mare’s nest of colossal propor- 
tions. Herr Gustav Schmidt announced a new opera, entitled Za Réole. 
At this the publication in question was exceedingly irate, asserting that a 
French title was unsuited for aGerman opera. It went on to say, also, 
that La Réole was simply nonsense; a typographical error for L’Auréole, 
or La Créole. Alas for the infallibility of Brendel’s Musik-Zeitung ! 
“ La Réole” is the name of a town on the Garonne, in the department 
of the Gironde, and, as the story is laid there, the opera has been called 
by the composer La Réole. I would strongly recommend that a 
gazeteer be forthwith added to the paste, scissors, and other editorial 
accessaries in the editor’s room of Brendel’s Musik- Zeitung. 

Concerning the movements of musical artists, I may mention that 
Herr Poorten, a violinist, has arrived from St. Petersburg, where, 
according to report, he is highly esteemed as an executant and com- 
poser, Herr Th, Kullack has gone to drink the waters at Reichenhall, 
and Herr Wieprecht has proceeded to Kissengen. Mlle. Artot is paying 
a visit to her family at Brussels; Mad. Biirde-Ney, stopping with her 
sister at Linz. Herr Paul Taglioni, of the Royal Opera House, goes as 
ballet-master, during the next carnival season, to La Scala, Milan. I 
have already told you that my chronique musicale would not be very 
long this week. The proof isin your hands. J’ai tout dit, 

VALE. 


——— LS 


PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 

TueE Parisians themselves appear to be getting gradually tired of the 
eternal repetition of the same round of operas, and it may actually be 
affirmed that the musical public is pregressing towards something better, 
if only because they are returning with pleasure to the productions of 
the good old school, and by degrees getting over their ravenous hunger 
for novelty, and nothing but novelty. Whether the fashion or custom 
of introducing‘ classical instrumental works, at concerts and matinées— 
whether the Conservatory Concerts, and, still more, the Symphony 
Performances of Pasdeloup, are evoking a taste for operatic music of 
sterling worth, is something I will not positively assert, but it seems as 
if such was the fact. At the Grand Opera, for instance, they have gone 
back to Halévy’s Juive, and are rehearsing Auber’s Muette, which is to 
be revived with everything new. At the Opéra Comique they have 
even taken up Pergolesi’s Servante Maitresse, and Grétry’s Azor et 
Zémire. They are, moreover, giving Le Macon and Haydée, besides 
preparing Boiéldieu’s Jean de Paris, in which the tenor Warnotz will 
make his first appearance. A little later Za Dame Blanche will follow, 
with Achard as George Brown, as Roger has now retired, and intends 
living on his income, which he thinks of increasing considerably by the 
sale of his chateau and park, with its Halévy, Mozart, and Rossini 
Alleys, its Meyerbeer, Adam, and Rossini “ Places,” &c. &c. 

In the way of novelty, there will be Hector Berlioz’s Béatrice et 
Bénédict, the general rehearsal of which has already taken place in the 
Théatre Lyrique, and greatly pleased an audience specially invited. But 
is it a novelty for Paris ?—that is the question. ‘The opera was to be 
given in Baden-Baden on the 11th inst. Berlioz will have no resource 
left but to send his Trojans as well to Baden-Baden, if he wishes to see 
it produced, But even this would be attended with difficulties, as M. 
Benazet is said to patronise “ Greeks” more than Trojans. 

Rossini has taken up his abode in his new villa at Passy, near Paris. 
The villa is situated close to the railway station, and it is reported that 
the old maestro, whose ears are so frequently stunned by the noise of 
the locomotives, has just composed a piece in which he introduces, with 
incomparable humour, the whizzing, fizzing, squeaking, creaking, groan- 
ing and moaning of the engines; the ringing of the bells; the hallooing 
of the conductors, and, in a word, the infernal hubbub which charac- 
terises all railway stations. This looks like him, for he is fond of a 
joke. But he is far more serious than many persons belicve. When- 
ever an artist talks with him about music, he displays great warmth of 
heart, and great enthusiasm for the masters of his art, especially for the 
immortal Mozart. The readers of the MustcaL Worwp may, perhaps, 
remember the dialogues between Rossini and Ferdinand Hiller, published 
two or three years ago in this paper. In these interesting dialogues, 
mention is made of the talented singing-master, Piermarini, whom 
Rossini values very highly. As a mark of his respect the latter sent 
Piermarini a portrait of Mozart, under which he had written in a bold 
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hand, the following lines:—* Mon trés cher Piermarini! Je vous offre 
Yimage de Mozart. Tirez votre chapeau, ainsi que je le fais au maitre 
des maitres.” 


——S> 


MUSIC AT WIESBADEN. 


(Extract from a Leiter.) 
Tue well-known singers, Herr Beck and Sig. Carrion, had concluded, 
to my great regret, their engagement before I arrived, but the papers 
promised me, from the 17th to the 23rd July, three performances at the 
opera of Mad. Dustmann-Meyer, a virtuoso concert in the Cursaal, and 
two concerts of the Cologne Manner-Gesang-Verein ! Was not this 
a week of music worth a long journey? 

Mad. Dustmann appeared successively as Fidelio, Valentine, and 
Donna Anna. I will not say she sang these parts, she played these parts, 
or even she represented these parts. I can only say she was Fidelio, 
Valentine, and Donna Anna—yes, she was; for she imparted to these 
creations of poet and musician, life and being, truth and actuality; she 
distilled from them figures, whose plastic and mimetic expression was 
elevated by the breath of tune —that herald of the soul—to the Ideal. 
I say purposely to the “Ideal,” although I am very well aware that the 
Ideal is placed under a ban by a certain class of art-critics, who seek in 
Realism the end of dramatic art, as well as of painting, and even of 
music, translating the poet word for word. To this they are led by 
mistaking natural truth for artistic truth, an error opposed to all 
healthy xsthetics. For such persons, Lessing and Winckelmann, Hegel 
and Goethe, have written in vain. Song is an art entirely excluding all 
realism, which it must thoroughly detest, as is amply proved by our 
experience of the simple fact that it is impossible to represent by notes 
the most beautiful natural strains—namely, the song of the nightingale— 
and that the faithful imitation of those strains by the mouth of a human 
being—for there are virtuosos who attempt it—is a caricature. Emotion, 
character, and soul, when expressed by sung, lie so wholly in the domain 
of the Ideal, that there does not exist in the Real, in Nature, aught that 
can, in the most remote degree, serve as a model for them. On this 
account, however, is the effect of song more powerful than that of 
declamatory speech, but, with our present natural resources, it iz to be 
attained by art alone. Artistic treatment of the voice, and «itistic 
measure of expression, are the conditions necessary for the idealistic 
truth of a musically dramatic impersonation. It is precisely in this 
respect that we assign Mad. Dustmann a very high position, and look 
upon her, since such great artists as Schréder-Devrient, Bosio, Koster, 
Grisi, and Viardot have either disappeared, or are about to disappear, 
from the stage, as the best dramatic vocalist of the day in Germany, 
combining, as she does, with an artistically-formed manner of employing 
an extensive and highly sympathetic voice a mimetically plastic talent, 
which, even in those cases where the actress for a moment overtops the 
artistic limit which the vocalist never forgets, in no case tramples it 
under foot. 

A great contrast to the representation of dramatic masterpieces, 
such as Fidelio and Don Juan, was afforded by the concert in the 
Curhaus, the fourth of the series of weekly concerts given by the 
managers of that establishment. At these concerts, the sole object in 
view is the performances of virtuosos. They possess a certain interest, 
since they afford amateurs a most convenient opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of a number of musical celebrities, who select, during the 
summer, the watering places of the Rhine as the goal of their cosmopo- 
litan wanderings. Thus, at the first three concerts, there appeared 
Mads. Ubrich, from Hanover, Fabbrini (an Italianized German lady), 
from Paris, Herren Beck and Marchesi, from Koln, vocalists ; the 
quartet of the Brothers Miiller, from Meiningen; the violinists, 
Leopold Auer, from Pesth, and Leonard, from Brussels ; Herr von 
Biilow, Pianist Royal, from Berlin, &c. Herr Pallat, also, a talented 
pianist settled here, gave a successful concert.* 

The programme of the fourth concert presented us, in large or 
middling-sized capitals, as the case might be, the names of the follow- 
ing artists, as soloists :—Dustmann-Meyer, Naudin, Alfred Jaell, Lotto, 
and Gaetano Braga. Mad. Dustmann sang the letter air from Don 
Juan, and three songs, “ Sonnenschein,” by Schumann; “ Haidenrdslein,” 
by Schubert; and “Frihlingslied,”’ by Mendelssohn. On being en- 
thusiastically recalled, she added another song by Schumann, Herr 
Alfred Jaell accompanying her. The singing of Signor Naudin must, 
despite the applause of the general public, have left every real musician 
dissatisfied. This gentleman, born in Italy of French parents, is the 
incarnation of the bad taste which distinguishes the present Italian 
school of yocalism. He knows no mode of expression except 

* We are afraid the writer’s “celebrities” are not very celebrated.— 
Ep. Musica Worxp, 








the screaming forte preceding or immediately following the softest 
piano, giving one phrase forte and the next piano in almost uninter- 
rupted successions, and, of course, not paying the slightest regard to the 
words. ‘This habit is the more to be deplored, as Signor Naudin’s voice 
is by no means a disagreeable one in the upper notes. According to re- 
port, he was paid 1,000 francs for singing one air and two romances ! 
But what of that? “He has been two years in Paris.” Herr Jacll 
performed his “Home, sweet home ;” the chorus of Pilgrims from 
Tannhaiiser, and Chopin’s “ Berceuse.” Herr Lotto had the courage to 
play the first movement of a concerto by Viotti in the Cursaal, but he 
introduced a bravura cadence. This concert took place on the Friday, 
the day before the first concert of the Cologne Manner-Gesang-Verein; 
and as the members of the latter gave their receipts in aid of the erection 
of the towers of the new Roman Catholic church here, the managers of 
the Cursaal devoted the receipts of the Friday’s concert to the same 
purpose, 

Since their artistic trip to England, the members of the Cologne 
Manner-Gesang-Verein had not responded to the various requests ad- 
dressed to them to sing beyond the limits of their own town. On being 
asked, however, to aid the building fund of the Roman Catholic church 
in this place, by giving two concerts, mindful of their guiding principle 
of advancing what is good by means of what is beautiful, they accepted 
the invitation, and their performances on the 19th and 20th July proved 
that they have still retained that artistic perfection for which they were 
previously celebrated. The membersof theVerein, from seventy to eighty 
strong, were, after having been first greeted by the festive strains of 
one of the ducal military bands, welcomed at the railway terminus by 
the church committee, and conducted to the Victoria Hotel, where a 
grand banquet had been prepared for them. The concert took place in 
the evening, at the Cursaal, the enthusiastic applause reminding one of 
the concerts given by the Verein at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
London, and in the Salle Herz, Paris. The audience comprised repre- 
sentatives from every civilized nation on the face of the globe; and that 
such an audience, the greater portion full of national prejudices, and, 
by its partiality for virtuoso displays, spoilt, as far as taste is 
concerned, should listen with wrapt attention from beginning to 
end—that it should greet such compositions as Ferdinand Hiller’s 
quintets for a soprano solo and a chorus of male voices, “ Die 
Fenster auf, dic Herzen auf!” “Die Lerchen,” and “Wie ist doch 
die Erde so schén!”—Kreutzer’s “Frihlingsnahen ;” C. M. von 
Weber's “Schlummerlied” (encored) ; Rietz’s “ Morgenlied ;” Franz 
Schubert’s “ Gondelfahrer ;” Silcher’s national song “Jetzt gang i” 
(encored), and Mendelssohn’s “ Wem Gott will eine Gunst erzeigen,” 
—that it should greet such compositions, I repeat, with continuous 
applause, the result of the evidently exciting and inspiriting im- 
pression produced, was a triumph of which the Cologne Manner- 
Gesang-Verein may indeed be proud, even after all the laurels it has 
previously gained. It was the magic power of the German “ Lied,” 
executed to perfection, which worked this miracle with the audience, 
who, only a short time before, had allowed the theatre to remain empty 
during a performance of Beethoven’s Fidelio, Mlle. Julie Rothen- 
berger, from Cologne, sang the soprano solos in Hiller’s quartets with 
grace and certainty ; she has made great progress in the bravura style. 
Besides the above, she sang Beethoven’s songs, “ Trocknet nicht,” and 
“¥reudevoll und leidvoll,” with deep feeling. As you perceive, not 
the slightest concession was made in the programme to a “ watering 
place” audience. 

After the morning concertin the church, Sunday, the 20th ult., there was 
only one opinion—namely, that it was impossible to hear anything more 
touching and more beautiful than the songs by Palestrina: “Ecce quomodo 
moritur justus” and “O bone Jesu;” Mozart’s “ Ave verum;” Schubert's 
“Salve, Regina;” and, of the German religious songs, “ An die Hoff- 
nung,” by Schiirtlich, executed as they were on that occasion. ‘This 
unanimous opinion proceeded, moreover, from musicians of all nations. 
I heard some Italians and French men more especially expressing them- 
selves on the subject in terms of genuine enthusiasm. In the afternoon 
everyone was present at a rustic festival on the Neroberg. The intendant 
of the ducal theatre had, with great politeness, intended to give a 
representation, on Saturday evening, of Ferdinand Hiller’s opera, Die 
Katakomben, but the indisposition of Mad. Deetz proved an insuperable 
obstacle to the realisation of the project. The opera will be performed, 
however, in the course of August. 

—_—- Sa — 

Axorner Bacu.—Herr Otto Bach, no relation, however, to the 
celebrated Johann Sebastian, but a brother of the Austrian Ambassador 
at Rome, has composed an opera entitled Sardanapalus, He has 
himself written the book, which is founded on Lord Byron’s poem of the 


same name. . 
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CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from p. 500.) 


In the autumn of 1784 he went to London. He began there by writing 
yocal pieces for so-called pasticcios, that is, operas the joint productions 
of several composers; a finale to one of them, entitled Demetrio, was 
more especially successful. He came forward, the following year, at 
the King’s Theatre, with the comic opera, La finta Principessa, and 
achieved a decided triumph. He was not so lucky, in 1786, with his 
Giulio Sabino. This opera was a total failure, not even being repre- 
sented a second time; but Burney says it was “murdered” by the 
singers. Annoyed at this untoward event, Cherubini left London in 
July, 1786, and proceeded to Paris, little imagining that he would there 
take up his permanent residence, and find the most favourable field for 
his professional exertions. 

At first, however, he was not particularly successful even in Paris. 
He wrote a grand cantata, entitled Amphion (153 pages of MS. score), 
for the “ Loge Olympique,” but it was not performed. He was sum- 
moned, for the Carnival of 1787, to Turin, where he produced his 
Ifigenia with brilliant success—a success repeated at the theatres of 
Milan, Parma, and Florence. This was the last opera he wrote for and 
in Italy. After the performances of Jfigenta in Turin, he returned to 
Paris to compose his first French opera. 

The following are the facts connected with this work. The manage- 
ment of the Grand Opera had charged the composer Vogel, whose 
music to the Golden Fleece had pleased the public, with the task of 
setting Marmontel’s book of Demophon to music, Vogel, a jovial com- 
panion, who frequently preferred cheerful society to work, kept the 
management waiting nearly two years for his opera, and died, on 
June 28, 1788, before it was finished, Even during Vogel’s lifetime 
the libretto had been transferred to Cherubini, and the opera came out 
on December 2, 1788. It was not particularly successful; on the con- 
trary, the public received it rather coldly, and gave it the bad character 
of being, on the whole, wearisome. When comparing it with his last 
Italian opera, Jfigenia, connoisseurs were more particularly struck with 
a want of melody. There was abundance of melody in Jfigenia, while 
Demophon could boast of only two or three melodies worth mentioning. 
When, therefore, the French attempt to date from this opera a total 
change in Cherubini’s style, it is merely an ebullition of national vanity, 
because the book was the first French one he had ever set to music. 
We should be more correct if we imitated Fétis (although even he 
repeats the above assertion a few sentences previous), and sought in the 
constraints imposed upon the master ,by the French libretto, and Mar- 
montel’s unrhythmical verses, an excuse for the weakness of the work. 

The real change in Cherubini’s style, or, to speak more correctly, 

the total break-up of his former notions of the character of dramatic 
music, and the manifestations of genius sufficiently powerful to endow 
those ideas with life, were first manifested in the opera of Lodoiska, 
While he had the musical management of an Italian company in the 
Théatre de la Foire St. Germain (1789), for which he wrote various 
admirable interpolations in operas by Paesiello, Cimarosa, and others, 
besides composing music for another book, Margaret of Anjou, which 
he never finished (eight numbers of it were found amongst his papers), he 
was employed chicfly upon Zodoiska, which was produced in 1791, and 
had an immense success, After every separate number, the whole audience 
rose and applauded the composer.* The music of this production 
opened a new path for French opera. While Cherubini carried out in 
the melody the fundamental law of dramatic tratb, the agreement of 
the music with the situations in the drama, and their poetic expression, 
as laid down by Gluck, he exhibited greater depth of intention, fuller 
and bolder harmony, and a style of instrumentation which, by its rich- 
ness, and the characteristic employment of the wind instruments 
especially, in conformity with the peculiar quality of their sound, intro- 
duced the orchestra, in a brilliant manner, not only as the foundation 
for the vocal portion, but, also, as its necessary supplement, and its 
equal in bringing about the theatrical effect of the work asa whole. He 
was thus, as far as regards France, the real creator of modern dramatic 
Music—we mean that kind of music which the French call, in a good 
sense, la musique deffet. As certainly as this description of composition 
is that most appropriate to musical drama, as well as that most in 
accordance with modern, in opposition to ancient, sentiments and feel- 
ings, and high as Cherubini must, therefore, be ranked, on this account, 
itis equally certain that we must not hold him responsible for the 
direction which effect-musie afterwards pursued, especially in our own 
ume, through the instrumentality of Meyerbeer. 








* According to ancther tradition, this extraordinary mark of respect 
on the part of the enthusiastic audience took place, some years subse- 
quently, at the first performance of Les Deux Journées. 





How far Mozart influenced “herubini and the change introduced by 

the latter in French music, is a question which is, as a rule, especially 
in German historical works on music, got rid of with the general 
apothegm, that “a more intimate acquaintance with the works of Haydn 
and Mozart ” gave rise to the greater breadth and profundity in 
Cherubini’s style. But the proof of this assumption would, probably, 
be rather a difficult task, in an historical as well as in a musically 
critical light. The historical grounds are the more decisive. Mozart’s 
Figaro was first produced on May 1, 1786, and his Don Juan on 
November 4, 1787, but were totally unknown in France, Mozart, how- 
ever, as is well known, did not write Die Zauberflite aud the Requiem 
till the year 1791, so that, consequently, those masterpieces could not 
exert any influence upon Cherubini’s Lodoiska, which he composed in 
1790-91, and which was produced in the latter year. Le Nozze di 
Figaro was never once played, even in Vienna, in 1787 and 1788, and 
was not restored to the stage till August 1789: it was first performed 
in Berlin on September 14, 1790. In Paris, an unsuccessful attempt 
was made in 1793—two years after the production of Lodoiska—to 
combine on the stage Beaumarchais’ comedy with Mozari’s music.* It 
was not till 1793, also, that Mozart’s Figaro found its way into Italy, to 
turn out unsuccessful in Milan, Florence, &c. And how, forsooth, about 
Don Juan? The first representation of this masterpiece of dramatic 
music, frightfully mutilated, did not take place in Paris until 1805. The 
Italian Opera performed it for the first time in its original shape in the 
year 1811. 

According to this, therefore, since Cherubini never left Paris from the 
spring of 1787 till the production of Lodoiska, it is utterly impossible 
that the works of the divine creator of German dramatic music can 
have been known to the Italian-French master, and have exerted any 
influence on his new style, especially when we remember that the germ, 
at least, of the latter was visible in his Demophon (1788). 

In the twelve or thirteen years during which Cherubini wrote in 
Paris for the theatres there, the following operas of his were produced :— 
Elisa, ou le Mont St. Bernard, 1794, excellent music, but a wretched 
book; Jl Perrucchiero, 1796, probably an old intermezzo, rearranged for 
the Italian company in Paris; Medea, 1797, one of his most powerful 
works, recently revived in Germany; L’Hotellerie Portugaise, 1798; the 
operettas La Punition and La Prisonniére (the latter with Boiéldieu), 
1790; Les Deux Journées, 1800, and, the same year, with Méhul, 
Epicure; Anacréon, 1803, and the ballet, Achille a Scyros, 1804, which 
contained most admirable music, but, on account of its ridiculous subject 
(Achilles in woman’s clothes, according to the well-known legend), soon 
disappeared from the repertory. These works, especially Les Deux 
Journées, which ran above 200 nights in Paris itself, besides being 
performed innumerable times at all the theatres of Germany, spread 
Cherubini’s fame throughout the entire civilised world. 

Les Deux Journées was the favourite opera of C. M. Von Weber. 
“Fancy my delight,” he writes from Munich, on June 30, 1812, to 
a friend, “when I beheld lying upon the table of the hotel the play- 
bill with the magic word ‘ Armand.’ I was the first person in the 
theatre, and planted myself in the middle of the pit, where I waited 
most anxiously for the tones, which, I knew beforehand, would again 
elevate and inspire me. I think I may boldly assert, that Les Deux 
Journées is a really dramatic and classical work. Everything is caleu- 
lated so as to produce the greatest effect; all the various pieces are so 
much in their proper place, that you can neither omit one, or make any 
addition to them. The opera displays a pleasing richness of melody, 
vigorous declamation, and all-striking truth in the treatment of the 
situations, ever new, ever seen and retained with pleasure. Trumpets 
have been introduced in the overture, and I think they might produce a 
good effect in the allegro; but, in the introductory adayio, the single 
blasts, on the horn alone, are indisputably better in the last all-powerful 
crescendo, more effective and more appropriate to lead up to the grand 
climax, especially if the trumpets do not come in before the E major. 
A part of the duct between Armand and Constance was excellently 
given, but the commencement completely spoilt. I was most disagree- 
ably surprised by an attempt to improve the composition in the finale. 
One of the most heavenly passages was, for reasons which to me are 
perfectly incomprehensible, deprived of all its effect. After the quarrel 
of the water-carrier with Marcelline, whose opposition makes him 
angry, and when she bursts out crying, the fortissimo ought to be fol- 
lowed by a clarinet quite alone, which should play the melody, till first 
the bassoon and then the violoncello come in, while the brother, con- 
soling and supplicating his sister, begins to sing. This passage invariably 
produces the greatest cffect. Here, not only did the oboe play it, but an 
accompaniment also had been added! ‘he very difficult choruses in 





* Compare Mozart, by Otto Jahn, vol. iv., p. 201. 
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the second act went admirably. They were sung and played with pre- 
cision and fire. Indeed, the second act was altogether more rounded 
and spirited than the first. In the third act, I had again occasion to 
regret some beautiful passages which had been omitted, especially the 
two or three words pronounced by the farmer’s daughter: ‘Ah! 
Antonio does not return’—by the omission of which the musical passages 
clash with such a total absence of plan. If I have chattered away, my 
dear friend, so much about this opera, remember that we can never say 
enough of such masterpieces, and that so ardent a lover of art as myself 
may count upon your indulgence.” 


A RETROSPECTIVE PROSPECTUS. 
[We have been requested to publish the following.—Ep. ] 


“Royat Irartan Orera.— After a much longer delay than usual 
which, however, may readily be accounted for, the prospectus of the 
forthcoming season of the Royal Italian Opera * has heen issued, 
Its contents, on the whole, are satisfactory. The promises of novelty 
are rare; but what is,promised is of a nature to excite interest, while the 
catalogue of engagements embraces one or two fresh names, together 
with most of those of the old favourites. Omitting the ancient stereo- 
typed preliminary, the directors at once make public the fact of their 
having entered into arrangements with M. Meyerbeer for the produc- 
tion, on a scale of desirable efficiency, of his latest opera, Z’ Etoile du 
Nord, which has had such unexampled success at the Opera Comique 
in Paris and other continental theatres of importance. That the neces- 
sary completeness and efficiency may be anticipated at the hands of 
the Covent Garden management there can be little doubt, the 
Huguenots, the Prophéte, and other works having tested their capability 
to give effect to the masterpieces of the French school. Meanwhile it 
is announced that M. Meyerbeer has set the dialogue to recitative, 
which was indispensable for the Italian stage; that he has composed 
three new pieces (those we presume which have already been added at 
Dresden); ard that ‘the best founded hopes’ exist of his arriving in 
London to superintend the production of his opera. If Bf. Meyc. beer 
really comes, and if the recitatives are composed as much as possible in 
the parlante rather than in the heavily accompanied style (the music 
as it stands, without recitative, being as elaborate as in any of the bond 
fide ‘Grand’ operas), the fate of Z’ Etoile du Nord at the Royal Italian 
Opera can seareely be problematical. The other novelty to which the 
directors pledge themselves is Signor Verdi’s Trovatore,—his last opera 
but one, and, if we may credit the opinion of his admirers, his best. 
That this opera has made the tour of Italy with equal rapidity and good 
fortune, besides being performed, within a short period, more than 25 
times at the Italian Theatre in Paris, where even Rigoletto has not yet 
been heard, is certain. Moreover, the /ibretto has been pronounced 
dramatic and interesting,—and this, as M. Meyerbeer has placed beyond 
dispute, is a matter of no small consequence. A third novelty, 
‘selected from the classical répertoire,’ is merely hinted at. Whether 
it is to be Cherubini’s Medea (in which, we understand, the new prima 
donna, Mad. Jenny Ney, is famous) or Mozart’s Cost Fan Tutti, the 
music of which is thoroughly ‘Orphean,’ or his almost unknown 
Idomeneo, or another opera by Spohr, or Oberon, or one of the 
Iphigenias of the nine-times-threatencd Gluck, is not specified. 

“ The engagements look well on paper, and with wise administration 
the company should be a most efficient one. True, there is no Grisi, 
Grisi having bid adieu to her enthusiastic patrons last summer; and 
this will be the first time for more than twenty years she has been 
missed from the London season. There is, moreover, no Cruvelli, her 
congé having been disposed of to the French Opera for the period of the 
Exposition, which, it is hoped, will rival, if not surpass, our own of four 
years since. But, among the soprani, we find Mile. Angelina Bosio, whose 
reputation has grown with her remarkable improvement as a singer; 
Mad. Pauline Viardot Garcia, who can play anything, sing anything, and 
be as serviceable a contralto as soprano (her recent impersonation at Paris 
of the Gitano, in Z/ Trovatore, for example); Mad. Jenny Ney, who at 
Vienna, Dresden, and other German cities, eminent for their musical 
standing, has obtained high distinction as the representative of the 
‘tragedy-queens’ of opera; and Mlle. Marai, who alone, since the 
secession of Mlle. Corbari, has been able to satisfy subscribers as a 
comprimaria of the first class, There are also Mlle. Albini, Mlle. Nan- 
tier Didiée (contralto), and Mad. Bellini (seconda donna), At the head 
of the tenors stands Sig. Mario, who is engaged ‘for a limited number 
of representations ;’ Sig. Tamberlik, who has been thrice able to brave 
with impunity the rigour of a winter season at St. Petersburg; Sig. 
Gardoni, one of Mr. Lumley’s ‘Old Guard,’ who has never before 





* Qy. The ninth ?—Ep, 





appeared at the Royal Italian Opera; Sig. Luchesi, and Sig. Albicini 
a new acquisition, of whose antecedents nothing is known here ; besides 
Sig. Mei and the vigorous Sig. Soldi, whose voice no fortissimo of the 
orchestra can quell, For barytones, we have the admirable Ronconi 
and Sig. Graziani, from the Théatre Italien, of whom the Parisian 
critics speak in eulogistic terms. The great Lablache once more 
appears at the head of the bassi profondi ; and all admirers of the operas 
of Meyerbeer, and of Mozart’s inimitable Zauberflite (which may now 
take its place again in the répertoire), will be gratified to hear that 
Herr Formes, after the interval of a season, has returned to his position. 
The other basses are Sigs. Polonini, Zelger, Gregorio, and the Protean 
Tagliafico. In addition, ‘two other engagements’ are being arranged 
—with whom it is not stated. If one of these should be Mile. Joanna 
Wagner, it would be a coup de thédtre worth the risk; and if the other 
were Giulia Grisi, to share in some of Mario’s ‘limited number of 
representations,’ few, we imagine, would complain, more especially since 
it is rumoured that, after the present season, both these great dramatic 
singers intend retiring altogether into private life, to reside at their 
estate in the vicinity of Florence. 

“The band and chorus will be the same as usual, and Mr. Costa 
remains at his post —an announcement which, as there existed some 
doubts of it, cannot fail to give unanimous satisfaction. The ballet is 
to be raised to importance this season, if we may judge from the 
engagement of Mile. Fanny Cerito, whose achievements on the boards 
of her Majesty’s Theatre will not have been forgotten. The other prin- 
cipal dancers and coryphées are chiefly from the list of the foregoing 
year, with the addition of Mr. W. H. Payne, the excellent pantomimist. 
M. A. Harris continues stage-manager, the duties of which post he has 
always performed with zeal; and Mr. W. Beverley is again the ‘scenic 
artist,’ or scene painter. There is no change in any of the subordinate 
officers. The theatre is advertised to open on Tuesday, the 10th inst.— 
with what opera remains to be seen. 

“ BARBAGRIGIA.” 


———_ = 


PURITANS AND PLAYERS. 
(From the Quarterly Review, for August, 1885.) 
TueE Bicentenary Celebration of 1862 by which (as we showed at the 
time) the Dissenters of all classes, in imitation of the Pope of Rome, 
sought to consolidate their forces, was productive of the most brilliant 
results, and did great honour to the prescience of the far-sighted Miall, 
Vaughan, and Bright. In a few years their triumph was complete, and 
the Church of England was reformed, church organs were destroyed, 
the beadle was dressed in decent black, and prayer-books ceased to be 
adorned with velvet and gold. Perhaps, had the new Puritan Fathers 
stopped here, there would not have been much to complain of, but the 
intolerant spirit broke out into violence, and, as in old days, ruthless 
war was waged against all who differed from the fierce bigots in power. 
As heretofore, the poor player was the victim of the persecuting Puritan. 
In spite of the intercession of the benevolent but feeble Lord Ebury, 
his now tyrannical allies proclaimed war against the theatres. Shake- 
speare, Sheridan Knowles, and Talfourd were for a time allowed to be 
performed, but all lighter representations were suppressed. Miall, 
himself, hymn-book in hand, rushed upon the stage of the Lyceum at 
the thousand and second representation of Peep o' Day, and witha 
savage joke, made, as he said, “ shipwreck of Falconer.” Dr. Vaughan, 
attended by a violent mob of fanatical young students from Homerton, 
broke into the Princess’s Theatre during a performance, and though for 
a moment delayed by the belicf that Mr. Kean was preaching, they no 
sooner discovered that the Corsican Brothers was being played, than 
they rushed upon the stage, scattered the affrighted actresses, and even 
the tears of Carlotta Leclercq only so far softened the rugged schismatics 
as to permit her and her sister-performers to depart unharmed, on con- 
dition of their immediately joining the Abimelech Congregational 
Union. At the Haymarket, Bubbles of the Day was attempted, but 
Bright suddenly entered, and with the voice of Cromwell (as whom he 
now dressed) he cried, ‘Take away those Bubbles.” ‘The gallant Lord 
Dundreary, as became a Cavalier of long descent, drew a pistol, and 
but that his habitual unacquaintance with technicalities made him fire 
it into the ceiling instead of at the tyrant, the triumph of the latter 
might have been brief, had not the Earl also forgotten to put in any 
bullet. The hardships sustained by some of the actors were very sad. 
The Adelphi Theatre was seized by Spurgeon, who contumeliously 
offered Mr. Paul Bedford (with a flippant jest at his Christian name, 
after the manner of Elephant Chapel) the place of clerk, but the brave 
actor punched his head, likened him to Punshon, and escaped. Less 
fortunate was Mr. Toole, who was consigned to the Tabernacle Museum, 
and compelled to explain Otaheitan idols and other heathen curiosities, 
to the penny visitors, for nearly eight years, when he sprang out of 
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window into a hay-cart, and was carried into South Wales. Mr. Robson 
was brought before the Court of Star Chamber (an odious memory re- 
vived in honour of Mr. Bright's paper), and commanded to assume a 
real Porter's Knot, and carry tracts from Clapham to Islington. The 
fine elocutionary powers of Mrs, Stirling were made a pretext for 
setting her to teach reading to a wretched school class, where Miss 
Louisa Pyne was also sent to instruct the jecring urchins in Dr. Watts’s 
Songs. Mr. Buckstone vowed a revenge, and, affecting to be con- 
yinced of the error of his ways by the arguments of Dr. Vaughan, 
succeeded in so far blinding his persecutors, that they actually allowed 
him to address a crowded attendance of the Band of Hope and Juvenile 
Abstainers, when he suddenly sang the “Country Fair,” threw his 
audience into convulsions, and sent home a thousand youthful mission- 
aries to clamour in their households for reasonable recreation. For 
this offence Buekstone was set in the pillory, but the people pelted him 
with roses, and cast bonbons into his mouth with affectionate precision 
of aim, Mr. Boucicault, having joined the Baptists, was permitted for 
some time to give the ‘“* Water Cave Scene,” under a pretext that he 
was teaching the doctrine of his new sect; but his underhand device did 
not prosper, and the theatre was taken by the Board as a place for 
practising the lungs and oratory of youthful preachers. The Dramatic 
Authors would no doubt have equally suffered, only there were none, 
amachine having been invented and exhibited at the International 
Show of 1872 for taking the plot and dialogue out of a novel, without 
the aid of a pen, and the general diffusion of the French language, 
consequent upon the French Treaty, having enabled managers to adopt 
the plan of Mr. Vincent Crummles, and give out the originals of the 
English dramas to the performers. The hatred of the Dissenting Union 
to the drama was, however, manifested in every possible way, and woe 
to the unfortunate little child who, having heard from an elder com- 
panion of the glories of Fairy Spectacle or the fun of Christmas Pan- 
tomime, ventured to express in the presence of a Puritan an innocent 
wish to behold such things — assuredly the Solomonian counsel was not 
forgotten. Such were among the results of trusting to the moderation 
of Sectarianism. 


Petters to the Gritor. 


STAGE-CHORUS-SINGING. 


Sir,—Would you oblige me by informing me the means of applying 
for a chorus singer’s place in the English Opera; what the requirements 
are; and what the salary is, and if much cultivation of voice is required? 
I have a very high clear soprano voice, and very powerful, but not 
cultivated much at present. I can read difficult music at first sight. 
If you would answer these questions, you would confer a very great 
favour on yours respectfully, J. G. 


[We may perhaps best serve J. G’s ends by publishing her 


letter.—Ep.] 
—+—— 


ORGAN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Sir,—Could you, through the medium of your columns, give me an 
account of the large organ in the Crystal Palace? I enclose my card, 
and am yours, &c., 

August 6, 1862, G. B. 

[Will one of our organ contributors —say H. 8,—- take this 
matter in hand ?—Ep.] — 

4 


LUCY, AND NOT LUCINDA. 


Sir,—Allow me to protest against one-fourth of your intelligent 
remarks on Maefarren’s setting of Wordsworth’s poem of “The Lost 
Love,” which appeared in your recent notice of & “ Monday Popular 
Concert” which took place on Tuesday. You describe it as “a new and 
pretty ballad called ‘Lney.’” Now, I ask you, as a man of the “ World,” 
is it right to destroy classification in the social system, or is it any better 
to confound definitions in musical terminology? That the song in question 
1s “called Lucy” I do not question; that it is “new” I freely admit ; 
that it may be “ pretty” I am willing to allow; but that it is a “ ballad” 
T utterly deny. Ihave not Hamilton’s Dictionary of twenty thousand 
musical terms, but without reference to this interminable authority, I am 
ready to aver that the present acceptation of the frm “ ballad” is, a 
simple melody which is repeated without alteration, to several verses of a 
poem. You agreewith me in this, of course. Well then, “Lucy” is no more 
4“ ballad” than Beethoven’s Battle Symphony is a broomstick, insomuch 
4s it is a continuous composition, and not a repeated melody. Possibly 
you may think this a too nice distinction; if so, let it be a distinction 





without a difference, rather than admit any difference between you and 
me; but, as Mackay has taught us that a spade is a spade, I cannot see 
why you should promulgate that a cavatina is a ballad, any more than 
that an overture is a poker, an epic poem an epigram, or a prime 
minister a washerwoman. Having purchased my ticket for the concert 
as well as my copy of the song, I may subscribe myself, dear editor, 
yours precisely, ° 
A PAYER —THOUGH PERHAPS AN ODD ONE. 


—p—— 


HAYDN’S QUARTETS AND SYMPHONIES. 
Srr,—Could you indicate any work that fixes the respective dates of 
Haydn’s quartets and symphonies ? 
Yours obediently, 
An Apmrrer or Mozart. 


{Consult Carpani’s Memoirs, for which Haydn himself gave the 
matcrials, and which includes, we believe, a catalogue of about 800 
compositions.— Eb. } 


a 


Deatu oF IsaBELLA Hinktey Susint.—Our readers, says the Daily 
Advertiser (June 7), will be pained to hear of the death of the popular 
American prima donna, Isabella Hinkley, the wife of the basso Susini. 
She had lately given birth to an infant, and her confinement was 
followed by a fever, which, on Saturday morning at six o’clock, resulted 
fatally. Her remains were removed to Albany. Mad. Susini was born 
at Albany, and evincing an early talent for music, was, after some 
instruction at home, sent to Italy to study. She first sang at Florence 
in the Philharmonic Concerts, and subsequently in opera. After singing 
in several Italian cities, she filled a highly successful engagement at 
Amsterdam, where she was engaged by Mr. Ullman for the New York 
opera. She has played in several characters, the most successful being 
her arch personation of the Page in the Ballo in Maschera, and no 
other vocalist has yet attempted the réle in this country. In the future 
representation of Ji Ballo, our opera-goers will recall with regret the 
charming vocalisation and animated action of Isabella Hinkley. A 
little over a year since Miss Hinkley was married to Susini, whose grief 
at his sad loss is intense.—Dwight’s Journal. 

CopENHAGEN.—A great sensation is being produced here by a singer 
of the name of Nyerup, formerly a fisherman himself, in the character 
of Masaniello, A musician, having accidentally discovered that the 
young man possessed a wonderful voice, prevailed on him to study 
singing. Nyerup studied for two years. He has now appeared, and is 
described as a perfect phenomenon. He has sung Masaniello in Za 
Muette fifteen times successively, Perhaps he is another Wachtel— 
* Masaniello” vice “ Postillon de Lonjumeau.” 


ee 


THE BROKEN HEART. 
(For Music.) 


He never came, he never came, 
She ever, ever breath’d his name, 
Her life’s dream was the eve they parted; 
And as appear’d the daisies pied, 
With fragrant zephyrs at spring’s tide, ' 
Still dreaming she would be his bride, 
Still remembering him she died — 
Broken-hearted — broken-hearted ! 


Clematis and primroses gay 

Were budding when he went away, 
The cowslips smil’d the eve they parted; 

Long weary years have flown since he, 

To seek a fortune cross’d the sea; 

To hide her grief she ever tried, 

And with a smiling face she died — 
Broken-hearted— broken-hearted ! 


The message came across the sea, 
Return to her no more would he, 

The ocean’s depth two fond hearts parted ; 
The roses went and came again, 
Of jasmine pale she wove a chain, 
Still dreaming she would be his bride! 
Still remembering him she died — 

Broken-hearted — broken-hearted ! 

E. Wituis FLETcHeEr. 
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NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisers are informed, that for the future 
the Advertising Agency of THE Musica, Wort is established 
at the Magazine of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). 
Advertisements can be received as late as Three o’ Clock P.M., on 
Fridays—but not later. Payment on delivery. 

a Two lines and under ere one 28, GA. 
Germs { zoory additional 10 words a ae 6d. 

To PusiisHers AND Composers.—All Music for Review in THE 
Musicat Worup must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Saturday 
following in Toe Musica, Wort. 

To Concert Grvers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in Toe Musica Wort. 
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ARDLY will the doors have closed upon Mr. Gye’s 
campaign, and the foreign contingent have taken its 
departure laden with English guineas, than the exclusive 
reign of native talent will begin, and country and conti- 
nental visitors be afforded an opportunity of hearing the 
voice of Miss Louisa Pyne warbling to English verse (more 
or less poetical), and beholding the skill with which Mr. 
Alfred Mellon “wields the baton” at the head of his well- 
trained orchestra—the English Opera this season commencing 
some two months earlier than usual. While, however, the 
capital is thus well provided, let us see what is to be done 
in the provinces, this being about the time when the business 
of “music meetings” is finally and definitely arranged. 
Usually it falls to our lot to write the history of at least a 
couple of “Festivals,” Worcester being followed by Nor- 
wich, Hereford by Birmingham (and Leeds ?), and Gloucester 
by Bradford. This year should be the turn of Gloucester 
and Bradford, and the reporter’s duty to compare the dif- 
ference of musical effect in the nave of one of our finest 
cathedrals and the area of one of our handsomest modern 
“Town Halls.” But unfortunately (or fortunately — les 
deux se disent), there will be but one triennial gathering, and 
that not in the seat of the great wool-ocracy, but in the 
grey old city which stands in the valley of the Severn, as 
redolent of peaceful beauty and fresh air as the north- 
country town is teeming with life and shrewd activity, under 
acanopy of vapour to which the mist of London is but 
gossamer or spider’s web. 

The “ fayre citye” will celebrate her hundred and thirty- 
ninth festival in solitary pride. Notwithstanding the more 
or less heavy deficits, time after time, the meetings of the 
Choirs still hold their place, and, by the aid of contributions 
at the doors, hand over annually more or less handsome 
amounts to the charity which makes glad the hearts of 
clerical widows and orphans. Upwards of fifty right- 
minded gentlemen have proffered their names as stewards — 
or, in other words, guarantors, against any disparity that 
may result between expenses and receipts; and as the 
majority are possessed of local influence, there is good 
warrant for auguring a successful issue. The artistic side 
of the question looks equally promising, the engagements 
having been made in a liberal spirit, and the best available 
talent secured. As sopranos we find Mlle, Titiens, Miss 





Parepa, and Miss Eleonora Wilkinson; and as contraltos 
Mad. Sainton-Dolby, supported by Mad. Laura Baxter, 
whose rich voice will, doubtless, make its due impression on 
the Gloucestrians. A Festival without Mr. Sims Reeves 
would be Hamlet without “Hamlet.” It seems, therefore, 
almost superfluous to mention the name of our English 
tenor, to whose “ first fiddle” the eager Mr. Montem Smith 
plays “second.” Mr. Weiss once again takes his position at 
the head of the basses, as of yore, Messrs Winn (bass) and 
Sig. Bossi (voce di accommodamento) completing the list of 
“ principals.” 

Of the programme we can give but a brief outline. A 
full cathedral service on Tuesday morning, with a sermon 
by the Lord Bishop, precedes the Creation; Wednesday, 
Elijah; Thursday, Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, and a 
selection from Judas Maccabeus; and Friday (of course), 
the Messiah. As usual, there are to be three evening con- 
certs at the Shire Hall. On Tuesday two novelties are 
announced—Meyerbeer’s “ Grand Exhibition Overture,” and 
Verdi’s “Grand Exhibition Cantata ;” on Wednesday, the 
post of honour is occupied by Dr. Sterndale Bennett's 
“ Grand Exhibition Ode;” and, on Thursday, Mr. Benedict's 
Undine will engross nearly the whole of the first part. ‘The 
overtures are Egmont, Jl Flauto Magico, Der Freischiitz, 
and Guillaume Tell. Selections from Handel (Acis and 
Galatea) and Mozart, together with the accustomed show- 
pieces of the most favoured artists, make up the rest. We 
have only two objections to offer—first, the excessive length 
of the programmes ; and, secondly, the absence of a symphony 
—the former, perhaps, being a valid excuse for the latter, 
although we could have dispensed with a heap of trivialities 
for the sake of hearing one great work performed by the 
band at Mr. Amott’s disposal. Meanwhile it is satisfactory 
to know that, owing to the indefatigable exertions of Mr. H. 
Brown (hon. secretary), the prospects of the meeting are as 
flourishing as on any occasion that can be remembered. 

C. 


ene 


7. Paris Cirque and the Paris Théatre Lyrique have 


come to life again. On the 29th of July, the two new 
theatres erected in the old Place des Chatelet were formally 
inaugurated, in the presence of Prince Napoleon, the Prefect 
of the Seine, and a host of invited guests. The doors of 
the Cirque Impérial were opened first, and the crowd flocked 
into the magnificent building, the brilliancy of which dazzled 
every eye. Any comparison of the new house with the old 
theatres on the Boulevard, would be like one between the 
venerable Rue St. Jacques and the present Rue de Rivoli. 
What surprised the public more than all was the mode of 
lighting, based upon an entirely new system. A large 
cupola throws down a flood of light, nearly equal to that of 
day; neither chandelier, candelabras, nor girandoles are to 
be seen. At the first moment, it strikes the spectator that 
the effect is too dazzling, but that is because he has been 
accustomed to smoky lamps, that merely rendered “darkness 
visible.” When the performances have commenced, an 
opinion on the modifications in this new system of illumina- 
tion, and of its capability of being diminished or increased 
according to the requirements of the stage, will be more 
easily formed. From the Cirque the visitors proceeded to 
the new Théatre Lyrique, in the same Place. Here, too, there 
is no chandelier, the light, as in the former instance, falling 
from the ceiling, but not, it was remarked, with such glaring 
intensity. The audience part of the house is beautiful, and 
well fitted-up; the saloon is spacious; while the corridors 
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and stairs are broad and commodious. The whole place was 
decorated for the occasion with fragrant flowers. Over the 
roscenium are the names of Auber, Halévy, Meyerbeer 
and Adam, and round the amphitheatre encircling the house, 
those of Hérold, Méhul, Gluck, Mozart, Weber, Boiéldieu 
and Rossini. In order to test the acoustic qualities of the 
new buildings, the band of the Garde de Paris performed in 
the Cirque Impérial the overtures to Guillaume Tell and 
Masaniello. At the Théatre Lyrique, M. Pasdeloup and his 
band got up a concert, at which they played the overture to 
Oberon; a chorus from Halévy’s Jaguarita; a march and 
chorus from Preciosa, and the wedding-march from A Mid- 
summer-Nights Dream. ‘The instrumental music sounded 
well, as did, also, the singing of M. Carron, a tenor, fresh 
from the Conservatory, where he had carried off the first 
rize. 

Whether the position of the theatre, its architectural and 
scenic arrangements, its large size and rich decorations, will 
eventually attract the public, is a question which time alone 
can decide. In such a building the public may possibly feel 
“small,” Parisian managers having never thought of pre- 
scribing a special costume for theatre-goers. Hitherto, the 
play-houses have been erected for the public; in future the 
public may have to suit itself to the play-houses. Mean- 
while Paris is the Eldorado of “ provincials,” and as the 
theatres essentially belong to the “lions” of this Paradise, 
the élite of the population of all France will fill the 
theatres, if only to show that they are the élite. 

It isdifficult, indeed, to imagine anything more beautiful than 
the interior of the new Théatre Lyrique. The light is thrown, 
by means of an enormous reflector, through the colossal glass 
dome into the audience part of the house and upon the stage, 
while the process of combustion, which goes on without, 
serves as 2 means of ventilation, bringing fresh air through 
a canal from the Quai deJa Seine. ‘The vestibule is twenty- 
five metres long and six wide. Most of the staircases lead 
out of it; others, however, conduct from two side halls to 
the best places. ‘The saloon, on the first floor, forms a 
promenade twenty-five metres in length and six in breadth, 
with five large windows and a balcony looking upon the 
square. At each end there is a conversation-room, with 
sofas and conveniences of every kind. Above, on the second 
story, is a gallery for smokers! Cigars legalised in a Paris 
theatre! ‘The house holds 1,500 persons. The decorations 
consist of sculpture, and mouldings in white and gold. The 
a on the first and second tiers are fitted up as saloon 

OXes, 
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WHEN, ten years ago, we* asserted, on various occasions, 
that Wagner’s style, far from being a step in advance, 
Was, on the contrary, a relapse to the style of Lully, and the 
latter’s psalm-like manner — of which fact the inspection of 
Lully’s scores in the library of the Conservatory, Paris, had 
afforded us the obvious proof — our opinion, like very much 
else that is new at the present day, was but little heeded. 
Now, however, in W. H. Riehl’s Cultur- Studien, we read 
the following elaboration of the same idea :— 

“To adopt the language of philologists, Lully is not a ‘ school-author.’ 
We can learn but little form from him, unless we teach ourselves from 
his dry harmonies how we ought not to harmonise. On the other hand, 
however, no one who has not studicd Lully can fully appreciate the histo- 
Tical greatness of Gluck. Lully is the Richard Wagner of the eighteenth 
century. His Alceste is, as he himself designates it, a ‘ tragédie mise en 





* And, by the way, our German contemporary, the WViederheinische 
Musik-Zeitung, 7” hie 








musique,’ but not an opera; it is not connected by airs, duets, concerted 
pieces, &c., but by continuous scenes. Lully does not sing, he simply 
declaims. The whole isa constant obbligato recitative, varied by occa- 
sional melodic fragments and a few choruses. I say all this of Lully; 
it might be supposed, however, that I said it of Wagner. It applies to 
both. Only the marches introduced here and there are real music, and 
become popular in Lully’s works — and in Wagner’s. In many places, 
Lully is amazingly great and true in dramatic expression, just like 
Wagner; he then relapses into the fearful monotony of endless recited 
dialogue, exactly like Wagner. The choruses are simple, and bear the 
stamp of solemn dignity, some tunes reminding us, even in certain 
passages of the harmony, of the lofty church-hymns of the old Italians. 
The same, by no means small praise, cannot be denied to many of 
Wagner’s choruses. Lully sacrifices musical architecture to dramatic 
expression; he has touches of melodies but no melody. Lully or 
Wagner ?— We find, consequently, in Lully, a disjointed, fragmentary, 
restless whole, which would necessarily have produced a confused, 
wearying impression, if the most refined contrasts in the scenes, and 
the magnificent manner in which his operas were placed on the stage — 
all the resources of Elysium and Erebus being (literally) called into requi- 
sition for Alceste at least (and for Tannhaiiser)— had not come to the 
assistance of the hearer’s fancy. Lully and Wagner are weak as musi- 
cians ; stronger as tone-poets ; but strongest of all as stage-managers. 

“It was precisely this formlessness of Lully’s operas which was anni- 
hilated by Gluck, while, at the same time, the endeavour to attain 
dramatic effect was adopted and further developed. In the form of 
his compositions, Gluck resembles the good old Italian musicians much 
more than Lully, and Wagner reminds us much more vividly of Lully 
than of Gluck. If our musicians would but devote a little more zeal 
to their historical studies, they might then perceive that, after all, it 
cannot be so great a step in advance to jump back, after the lapse of 
nearly a century, from Gluck’s style, so wonderfully developed in the 
interval, to a form of opera corresponding to that of Lully. Out 
of very zeal for progress a man may become reactionary.” 


What will our American cousins say to the foregoing? 
(“ O questa é bella, che ti paresse ancho haver ragione !”) 


—S <>< 


Hanover Square Rooms.—Mr. Leonard Walker, the young and 
talented barytone singer, gave his first concert on Monday evening at 
the above rooms, and was assisted in the vocal department by Mlle. 
Florence Lancia, Mad. Gordon, Mlle. Georgi, Mlle. Montebella, Miss 
Alice Dodd, Miss Lamartine, the Misses Hiles, Messrs. George Perren, 
Fabian, and Sig. Ciabatta; and in the instrumental by Mr. Aguilar, Herr 
Emile Berger and Master Fox, pianoforte, Herr Oberthur, harp, and 
Mr. B. Wells, flute. Mr. Walker contented himself with a single solo, 
but that was the famous “ Largo al factotum,” which he sang with such 
vocal fluency, and so much power and humour, as to gain for him an 
uproarious encore. Mr. Walker’s other performances comprised Ran- 
degger’s trio “I naviganti,” with Mlle. Montebella and Mr. George 
Perren; Fioravanti’s “ Singing lesson” with Miss Hiles; and the duo 
“Mira di accerba lagrime,” from the Trovatore. The last, above all, 
was admirably sung, and unanimously encored. Among the many good 
things in a good concert, we would specify Miss Hiles’s “ Ernani invio- 
lami ;” Mile. Georgi’s “Pensa alla patria;” Mlle. Lancia’s “Care 
Campagne ;” the duet, “Oh! glorious age of chivalry,” from Mr. 
Howard Glover’s operetta Once too Often, by the Miss Hiles ; together 
with Herr Oberthur’s harp solo, transcription of “Thou art too near, 
and yet so far,” played by the composer ; flute solo by Mr. Wells, en- 
cored; and pianoforte solo, ‘ Les Echos des Londres,” played by Herr 
Emile Berger, and also encored. The room was crowded. 

Rype (Isle of Wight).—Mrs. Merest (late Miss Maria B. Hawes) 
having announced a series of four “vocal recitals” in the Victoria 
Rooms, the first took place on Tuesday evening last, and was very 
fashionably attended. Mrs. Merest sang with musicianly skill, among 
other favourite pieces, the contralto airs from Elijah (it was announced 
in the programme that “ the contralto part of this oratorio was composed 
expressly for her”) —“ If with all your hearts,” and “ O rest in the Lord. 
Miss Millar was the only other vocalist, and assisted Mrs. Merest in 
several duets, and sang, as well, several solos. Mr. Hiles opened the 
concert with a pianoforte arrangement of motivos from Handel’s Messiah, 
Mr. Emile Berger was the solo pianist. His transcriptions of “ A 
sympathising heart,” from Howard Glover’s opera of Ruy Blas, and 
Balfe’s ballad, “ Fresh as a rose” (rendered so popular by the singing 
of Sims Reeves’, were received with great favour, and his fantasia, 
“Les Echos de Londres,” was enthusiastically redemanded. Mrs. 
Merest deserves the thanks of the “Islanders” for giving them so 
entertaining a concert. : 
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The Operas. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Masan1zx10 was repeated on Saturday night, and received with even 
greater favour than on the Thursday previous, That Auber’s great 
work — one of the most genuine examples of the lyric drama of our 
times —will resume the high place it formerly occupied in the repertory 
of Covent Garden, and rival the Huguenots, the Prophéete, Robert le 
Diable, and Guillaume Tell in its attractive dominion over the masses, 
there can hardly, we think, be a doubt. What it was at the old theatre, 
in 1849, when Mr. Delafield first produced it, with a splendour and 
completeness never before witnessed and never since forgotten, it has 
every chance of being again, under the direction of Mr. Gye. The me- 
chanical resources of the new edifice are even more extensive, while 
Mr. Costa’s orchestra and chorus maintain their never yet disputed 
supremacy ; the scenic department, represented by Mr. W. Beverley, 
with the valuable cooperation of Messrs. Grieve, Telbin, and others, is 
reviving the glories of the “ Stanfield ” epoch, and the “ stage-business,” 
superintended by Mr. A. Harris, exhibiting a discipline and general 
efficiency almost unprecedented. Our readers are well aware that as a 
mere spectacle, no less than as a consummate exhibition of musical art, 
the opera of Masaniello yields in moving and varied interest to no 
contemporary production. ‘The music alone, however, illustrating, as it 
does, with glowing enthusiasm and picturesque details, one of the most 
stirring incidents in the annals of an intellectual, gifted and mag- 
nanimous nation, for centuries split into fragments, and continually 
the prey of one or other encroaching power, hated in proportion to the 
length of its tenure and the severity of its despotism, would suffice to 
immortalise the work. How such graphic description, such forcible and 
animated colouring, such truthful and characteristic portraiture, in short, 
through the abstract medium of sound, could have occurred to the brain 
and accommodated itself easily to the pen of a musician who never visited 
the scenes he describes, has always been, and must always remain, a 
puzzle to those who do not believe that genius, being of no country, can 
travel at caprice, through the boundless realms of the imagination 
without the intervention of a passport. Shakspeare never saw Verona 
and Mantua, Scott was never at Liege; yet one wrote Romeo and 
Juliet, the other Quentin Durward ; and so Auber, who, since his brief 
sojourn in England, before he adopted music as a profession, has never 
once quitted France, gave Masaniello to the world, a composition, as 
thoroughly Neapolitan as Za Bottega del Caffé of Goldoni is Venetian. 
But in Masaniello, as in the grand French operas of Rossini and 
Meyerbeer, the accessories to the musical effect are multifarious. A 
revolutionary episode thrilling with sensation-points ; a dramatic loccale 
admitting of—nay, demanding—the most vivid exertions of the painter's 
skill; and a mise-en-scéne open to the utmost variety of pictorial 
arrangement that ingenuity can devise, are all not only appropriate but 
indispensable. ‘To these circumstances, perhaps, almost as much as to 
its gorgeous musical dress, is the enduring popularity of Masaniello to 
be traced. 

Our readers need labour under no apprehension that we are about to 
entertain them with a careful analysis of the plot and music of so 
renowned an opera. Happily during upwards of thirty years the hero 
of Masaniello has been a familiar figure, while the tunes of Masaniello 
have been familiar strains, to the theatre-going public of this country — 
where at first, in a mutilated shape (for which the late Messrs. Barham 
Livius and T. Cooke were responsible), it was tolerated, and now, in its 
integrity (or as nearly so as the convenience of Mr. Costa will permit), 
it is admired, and acknowledged as an imperishable .nasterpiece. Nor 
need the task of commenting on the performance at Covent Garden 
absorb more than a few sentences. Strikingly well as one or two of 
the chief characters are impersonated, it is chiefly as an ensemble, in 
which everyone concerned claims consideration, that the Masaniello of 
the hour can be unreservedly culogized. The overture alone —so 
magnificently played that to call for a repetition seems to be a unanimous 
impulse on the part of the audience —is enough to keep up the spirits 
of a true amateur for an entire evening, Then the concerted pieces, 
and the grand finales (one at the conclusion of each of the five acts ~ 
the last most elaborate of all) are executed for the greater part so 
superbly, by orchestra, chorus and principals, as to offer very rare 
points for criticism, very many for unqualified approval. All this 
wealth of musical effect, moreover, is set off to admiration by what 
passes on the stage. Each of the five conspicuous scenes into which 
the opera is divided forms a tableau of the liveliest description. Scene- 
painters and stage director, ballet-master and costumier, have, with 
equal felicity, availed themselves of the variegated tints and images of 





| Neapolitan existence,, where bright and gleaming colours look a 


thousand times brighter under the influence of a cloudless sky, and 
where the humblest and most every-day objects assume an aspect 
bordering more or Jess nearly on the picturesque. In the first scene — 
“the Gardens of the Viceroy” —the festival for the approaching 
nuptials of Alphonso and Elvira is represented with becoming pomp. 
The ballet, including the Guaracha and Bolero, two of the most de- 
licious of Auber’s piéces de danse, is here all that could be wished, the 
latter — with the characteristic incident of the shawls, in the use of 
which Mile. Esper, principal, displays both grace and facility — being 
especially attractive. Scene 2—‘“in the Environs of Portici” (or, 
perhaps, rather of Amalfi) — is one of the happiest efforts of Mr. 
Beverley’s pencil. We have seen nothing more natural, nothing more 
beautiful. Here, again, the stage action is in keeping. The groupings 
of the fishermen, engaged in their busy avocations, are contrived with 
an eye to pictorial symmetry that appears to have allowed nothing 
to escape ; while the banding together of the revolutionists, at the 
instigation of Masaniello, their under-toned conferences, their dance and 
chorus of feigned merriment, as the plan of action is being agreed upon 
by the chiefs of the patriots, and the climax, in which these opposite 
elements of dramatic action are simultancously combined, could hardly 
be surpassed in graphic vividness of effect. The conclusion of this 
tableau — where Masaniello takes leave of Fenella, and the various 
characters slowly disperse, to the accompaniment of soft music that 
seems to die away into the distance, like the receding landscape in a 
journey — must be witnessed to be appreciated. Scene 3— “the 
Market Place” —is another felicitous manifestation of the painter’s 
skill, excelling even the well-remembered tableau of 1849. Here we 
have the animated business of the market (somewhat tamed down, 
however, by a silly and meaningless curtailment in the opening 
chorus); the irresistible spirjt of the Tarantella, which we never re- 
member so thoroughly conveyed ; the attempted seizure of Fenella; 
the quarrel between the soldicrs and the people ; the angry outburst of 
the revolt ; the impressive prayer, and ultimate victory of Masaniello 
and his associates —the whole done to perfection, and presenting a 
stage-picture for which, in vigorously sustained movement, scarcely a 
precedent could be cited. In the fourth tableau, the crowning scenic in- 
cident is the recognition and triumph of Masaniello, to which the 
episode of Pietro and his fellow conspirators presents a gloomy but 
exciting contrast; in the last the eruption of Vesuvius — the scene 
admirably painted by (we believe) Messrs. Grieve and Telbin, and the 
catastrophe arranged with marvellous effect — offering a scenic illusion 
worthy to climax so magnificent a spectacle. 

Signor Mario was the original Masaniello in 1849, when the work 
was brought out in its Italian dress. He was followed (in the same 
year) by Signor Salvi, who did not create a remarkably strong impres- 
sion. In 1850 Signor Tamberlik undertook the part-— on the occasion 
of his first appearance before an English audience — and maintained it,. 
with unvarying success, up to the time when the destruction of the old 
theatre involved the music, scenery, and “ properties” of Masaniello, 
and [so many other grand operas, in one common fate. Why Signor 
Tamberlik should now secede and Signor Mario take his place, is no 
business of ours. Enough that both have qualifications not to be denied, 
and on account of which either would have been unanimously welcomed 
as the Masaniello of the revival. That Signor Mario’s voice is what it 
was thirteen years ago it would be folly to pretend ; and that even in 
singing the music of Auber as at present he is compelled to take 
liberties to which the composer might naturally object, and which would 
have been inexcusable, because unnecessary, in 1849, must be evident 
to anyone competent to judge and inclined to be candid. Nevertheless, 
allowing for this and other comparative defects, which we need not 
stop to examine, it is doubtful whether a more admirable impersonation 
of the character of the patriot of Portici than that of Signor Mario has 
ever on the whole been witnessed. As an histrionic portraiture it is 
natural, vigorous, and picturesque — interesting everywhere, and in 
some parts, as, for instance, the scene of the madness, for which Auber 
has, found music touching and expressive in proportion — inimitable. 
The fresh and genial barcarole in Masaniello’s first scene, the 
heavenly air in which he invokes the aid of “Sleep” on behalf of 
Fenella, and the solo where, in the midst of his triumph, the suddenly 
aggrandized fisherman expresses the deep regret he feels at quitting for 
ever the abode of his youth and innocence, are—with the exception of the 
situation we have named —the most striking points in Signor Mario’s 
performance. These, indeed, reach the height of ideal expression. 
Many other fine touches might be noticed, but enough has been adduced 
to show that, whatever physical shortcomings may occasionally interfere 
with otherwise perfect execution, the accomplished artist more than 
atones for in those places where he can fully command his resources 
and give way without restraint to the impulse from within, Signor 
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Graziani sings the capital barcarole allotted to Pietro in the last act, — 
which seems out of sorts with the treacherous act he has just committed, 
in administering poison to his heroic chief — extremely well ; but in 
the revolutionary duet with Masaniello (unaccountably and absurdly 
enrtailed), and in other parts of the music, he sadly wants vigour, while 
his dramatic delineation of the character is throughout pale, if not, 
indeed, lifeless. Mlle. Battu does her utmost with the not very interest- 
ing part of Elvira, and would sing the cavatina (Act I.) even better 
were she to adhere more closely to the text of Auber, which it is difficult 
to alter and embellish to advantage. Her best point is in the petition 
to Fenella (Act IV.), to which she imparts unmistakeable feeling. 
Signor Neri-Baraldi is probably as good an Alphonso as could be 
persuaded to undertake the character. A cheerful or energetic Alphonso 
would be an innovation as pleasant as unanticipated. Signor Polonini 
is the most effective Borella we remember ; and the other small parts 
are adequately filled. Last not least, the Fenella of Mile. Salvioni 
shows in that clever lady an aptitude for something beyond the mere 
agile exhibition of choreographic art. It is thoughtful and expressive to 
a degree, and in more than one point evinces real dramatic sensibility. 
The scene in which she intercedes with Masaniello for the lives of 
Alphonso and Elvira is as truthful and touching as it is graceful, the 
countenance conveying as much as— nay, more than the pantomimic 
gestures, eloquent as they undoubtedly are. About the band and 
chorus,“conducted by Mr. Costa, we have said enough. 

On Monday Guillaume Teil (terribly maimed and mutilated), for the 
last appearance of Sig. Tamberlik; on Tuesday Masaniello, with Mlle. 
Dottini (vice Mile. Battu) as Elvira ; on Wednesday Za Sonnambula; 
on Thursday Masaniello; and last night (for the benefit of Mile. Patti), 
the Barbiere (ending with the “ Lesson ”-scene), the “ Shadow ”-scene 
from Dinorah, and the “ Skating ”-scene from the Prophéte. To-night 
Masaniello, the last night of the season, our review of which will be 
found underneath. 


RESUME OF THE SEASON, 


Tue prospectus for the season 1862 was issued at the latter end of 
March, One special novelty only was announced—Donizetti’s Don Se- 
bastien—which,we need not say, was not given. This was unusual. The 
programme of the Royal Italian Opera has been generally but too liberal 
in its promises, and the management seldom leaves its pledges un- 
redeemed. The Figlia del Reggimento was also set down to be produced, 
for the first time, at the Royal Italian Opera; but this work, too, we 
need not say, was not forthcoming. The director, however, made ample 
amends for his seeming breach of faith, by the production of Masaniello, 
which did not appear in the prospectus, and which the public would 
naturally prefer to Donizetti’s two operas, although one was new to the 
theatre, and one a particular favourite. Other operas were announced, 
which could not be given in consequence of the illness of Signor Ron- 
coni, such as Elisir d’Amore and Fra Diavolo. 

The season, on the whole, was less of a “ starring” season than any 
previous one at the Royal Italian Opera. The place vaeated by Mad. Grisi 
was not attempted to be filled up, even with Mad. Csillag and Mad. 
Pencoin the theatre. For the first time, those apparently evergreen popu- 
Jarities of the repertory, Norma and Lucrezia Borgia, were shelved, and 
Don Giovanni, Guillaume Tell, and the Barbiere substituted —and with 
a success that must have surprised Mr. Costa himself. In fact, the master- 
pieces of Mozart and Rossini proved the real triumphs of the season, 
and each of them was given ten or a dozen times, thereby proving, 
beyond all question, that good music was more than ever prized at the 
Opera, But if Mad. Grisi’s place, as a grand dramatic singer, was not 
supplied, the vacuum she left as a public favourite was soon filled up. 
Mlle, Adelina Patti, whose career last year was so remarkable, was even 
more admired and féted, and proved by far the most attractive feature of 
the performances, A more genuine and unmade success, indeed, was 
never achieved, and the management must own itself indebted to the young 
artist for the brilliant manner in whichshe carried them through the season. 
There was good cause for the increased favouritism shown to Mlle. 
Patti. Her vocal powers had indicated decided improvement, and the 
new parts she sustained showed newer means and larger accomplish- 
ments. But why attempt to account for admiration for what is novel, 
talented, spontaneous, and charming? Mlle. Patti became the pet of 
the public at the Opera, and is likely to maintain that enviable position 
for many years, judging from her youth, her talents, and her enthusiasm. 

The names of two new prima donnas lent an interest to the pro- 
Spectus; they were Mlle. Gordosa and Mile. Marie Battu—the former 
unknown, the latter recommended by certain accomplishments at the 
Italian Opera in Paris. A third “ first lady,” not alluded to in the pro- 
gramme, also appeared, and is more likely to be heard of in conjunction 
With the future doings of the Royal Italian Opera than either of her 


fair co-rivals. This was Mlle. Antonietta Fricci, of whom more anon. 
The remaining female singers were all “old hands,” Mesdames 
Csillag, Penco, Nantier-Didiée, Rudersdorff, and Tagliafico; also 
another unannounced débutante, Mlle. Dottini, who filled Mlle. 
Battu’s place in Masaniello, and that of Mad. Miolar-Carvalho in 
Guillaume Teil, is entitled to a word of recognition. Sig. Delle-Sedie, 
whom Mr. Mapleson brought out last year at the Lyceum in the Ballo in 
Maschera, was added to the list of barytones; and two new names, Sigs. 
Nanni and Capponi, appeared among the basses. 

The campaign opened on Tuesday, April the 8th, with Guillaume 
Tell, the cast being the same as last year. It was repeated on the 
Thursday and Saturday. On Tuesday, the 15th, the Trovatore was 
given with Mlle. Gordosa as Leonora and Mr. Santley as the Count di 
Luna. The popular English barytone was engaged to fill the place of 
Signor Graziani, who could not arrive in London in time. Mr. Santley 
made a great hit. The lady was not so fortunate. Mlle. Gordosa, 
who is English, had been a pupil of the Royal Academy of Music, and 
was sent to Italy to study singing. Her maiden name is Botibol. 

La Favorita, although Leonora is one of Mad. Csillag’s most powerful 
impersonations, could not have fared so well by aid of that accomplished 
artist and Signor Neri-Baraldi, as with Mad. Grisi and Signor Mario, 
The new basso, Signor Nanni, who played Baldassare, was found a 
tolerable, if not a first-rate, singer. The Trovatore and the Favorita 
were both repeated, mecting, however, with no extraordinary favour, 
On Thursday, the 24th, the Prophéte was produced, with Mad. Csillag 
as Fides, and Signor Tamberlik as Jean of Leyden —two admirably 
sustained parts, which contributed materially to the success of the opera, 
one of the most complete and splendid productions of the Royal Italian 
Opera. The Prophéte was played three times in succession. On Mon- 
day, the 28th — the first extra-extra night — Dinorah was given, intro- 
ducing Signor Gardoni in his original character of Corentino, Mad, 
Miolan-Carvalho being of course Dinorah, and M. Faure, Hoel. 

On Monday, May 5th, Mile. Patti made her rentrée in the Sonnam- 
bula. Her reception was uproarious, It was generally remarked that 
her voice had gained in strength and volume, and that her execution, 
without losing any of its former brilliancy, had become more finished. 
Signor Gardoni was Elvino. Verdi’s Ballo in Maschera was the 
occasion of the re-appearance of Signor Mario, always an event at 
the Royal Italian Opera, which took place on Tuesday, the 6th. Signor 
Delle-Sedie made his first appearance at the Royal Italian Opera in 
Renato, a part, judging from the effect produced both in Paris and 
London, he seems to have made entirely his own. Mad. Csillag was 
substituted for Mad. Penco in the part of Amelia, Mad. Didiée played 
Ulrica, and Mad. Miolan-Carvalho Oscar. Mlle. Salvioni, the graceful 
and fascinating danseuse, who had won so much favour last year when 
she first joined the company at Covent Garden, danced in the masquerade 
scene. 

Il Barbiere was given on Saturday, the 10th, with Sig. Mario as 
Almaviva, Sig. Delle-Sedie as Figaro, Sig. Ciampi as Doctor Bartolo, and 
Mlle. Patti as Rosina, her first appearance in the character in London. 
The acting of the youthful prima donna was full of grace and piquancy, 
and her singing remarkable for its brilliancy and point. Severe critics, 
however, took exceptions to the liberties taken with the text, and 
pronounced the fair artist’s perfurmance more “ A la rossignol” than 
“ A la Rossini!” Sig. Mario was as incomparable as ever in the 
Count ; Sig. Delie-Sedie intelligent if not humorous in Figaro; and 
Sig. Ciampi vociferous if not unctuous in Bartolo, 

The Monday following gave Don Giovanni with a cast identical with 
that of last year, with the exception of Signor Ciampi being substituted 
for Signor Ronconi in the part of Masetto—no improvement certainly. 
It had now transpired that Signor Ronconi had undergone a serious 
surgical operation, and would not be able to appear during the entire 
season. 

Rigoletto without Signor Ronconi would 4 priori seem a simple ex- 
penditure of time and means. Nevertheless, such faith had the director 
in Signor Delle-Sedie’s tragic capabilities, that he would fain afford 
him an opportunity of exhibiting his powers in one of the most difficult 
characters in the lyric drama. The jester of Signor Della-Sedie was 
an artistic and earnest performance, but did not tend to remove the 
tremendous impression left by his predecessor. On Tuesday the 27th 
Martha was produced, with Mad. Penco, Mad. Didiée, Signors Mario, 
Delle-Sedie and Tagliafico. On Saturday the 31st, the Huguenots was 
produced with a new Valentine, Mlle. Antonietta Fricci. Of the fair 
débutante’s antecedents nothing was known inthis country. She created 
little sensation at the first performance, but improved after a few nights, 
and seemed gradually working her way into public favour. Mlle. 
Fricci bas undoubted natural gifts which may, we think, be turned to 
the best account, ‘The cast of the Huguenots, in other respects, was the 
same as last year, including Mesdames Miolan-Carvalho and Didiée, 
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Signors Mario, Tagliafico, MM. Faure and Zelger. On Monday, 
June Ist, the Traviata was given, with Mlle. Patti, Signors 
Gardoni and Delle-Sedie. Lucia di Lammermoor was performed on 
Saturday the 7th, and introduced Herr Wachtel in the part of 
Edgardo. This gentleman has a voice of great capability, but is sadly 
in want of schooling. Mlle. Patti’s exquisite singing and acting in Lucy 
were all but lost by close approximation to such laboured and rugged 
art. On Tuesday, the 17th, Mile. Marie Battu made her first appearance 
in this country, as Gilda in Rigoletto. The young lady was terribly 
frightened, and could not do herself justice on that occasion. Judging 
from subsequent performances, we are enabled to pronounce Mlle. Marie 
Battu a singer of promise rather than accomplishment. She has youth 
and no mean natural gifts in her favour. 

The great event of the season —at least, that looked forward to with 
greatest interest and curiosity—was the revival of Robert le Diable, 
which took place on Thursday, the 19th. The principal characters were 
allotted to Mesdames Penco and Miolan-Carvalho, Signors Tamberlik 
and Neri-Baraldi, Herr Formes, and Mlle. Salvioni. The magnificence 
and splendour of the mise-en-scéne, the costliness and variety of the cos- 
tumes, and the numbers employed, make Robert le Diable one of the 
grandest spectacular displays produced at the Royal Italian Opera. The 
performance was given three times in succession. On Tuesday, July Ist, 
Signor Graziani made his first appearance this season as Enrico in Lucia 
—a character not entirely suited to him. He was received with loud 
applause. 

On the 5th, Saturday, Martha was repeated, with two changes in the 
distribution of parts, Mlle. Patti for Mad. Penco in Lady Henrietta, 
and Sig. Graziani for Sig. Delle-Sedie in Plunket. Mile. Patti read 
the part differently from Mad. Penco, making it far more interesting, 
and sang the air “ The last rose of summer” with an effect not easy to 
describe. Don Pasquale, revived on Saturday, June 12th, introduced 
Mlle. Patti as Norina, her first essay in the part, and her success was 
indisputable. Sig. Delle-Sedie was favourably heard in Dr. Malatesta, 
and Sig. Ciampi unfavourably seen in Don Pasquale. Sig, Mario’s 
Ernesto exhibited all the old attractions of —we need not say how 
many years since. On Saturday the 22nd, the Trovatore, with 
Mile. Antonietta Fricci as Leonora, in the room of Mlle. Gordosa, a 
manifest improvement, and Sig. Graziani in place of Sig. Delle-Sedic 
as the Count di Luna, whereby the popular air “Il balen” was doubly 
recommended to the audience. On the following Tuesday Mlle. Fricci 
played Alice in Robert le Diable, with Mlle. Marie Battu as the 
Princess. 

Of the production of Dinorah, for Mlle. Patti, which took place on 
Tuesday, August the 5th, and of Masaniello, which came off on Thurs- 
day, the 7th, so much has been said recently, that nothing further is 
required here than to state that the former revealed a new talent in the 
young artist, and that the latter rivals in splendour and completeness 
Robert le Diable and the Prophéte. 

Last night Mlle. Patti’s benefit took place, when the scene of the 
“ Shadow Song,” from Dinorah, was given, with the Barbiere, stopt short 
at the lesson scene, and the Pas des Patineurs from the Prophéte. The 
house was crowded in every part, and the heroine of the evening re- 
called frequently and applauded tumultuously. 

To-night the season will be brought to a termination with Masaniello. 


—— +---- 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tue cheap nights go on swimmingly, and we are promised another 
week of them. On Saturday Don Giovanni; on Monday Robert le 
Diable; on Tuesday the Huguenots; on Thursday Norma—such has 
been the programme of the week. To-night (first time) Martha, and 
the new (long-promised) cantata from the pen of Sig. Giuglini. 


—P oO 


MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 
Boox First, 
To describe the music of Mendelssohn, or Chopin, or any true poct- 
composer, seems a work of despair. As well try to describe the 
fragrance of mignonctte, or the flavour of a peach, or tell what thoughts 
compose the charm of the most evanescent and delicious reverie, which 
knows no reason for itself, and seems to have no aim, although one 
moment of it weighs more in the memory than wecks of ordinary 
consciousness. It is exquisitely refined, delicate, dreamy. mystical ; yet 
simple, strong and clear. It takes you within the borders of the mar- 
vellous, only to make you feel more at home; it reveals a certain 
peculiar and very pure sphere of existence, to which the soul seems 
perfectly native, and which we wonder we have not cultivated more. It 
is to the every day life of the mind, what plunging into the watery 





element is to the body; the same slight shudder and the same fine 
delight and sense of wholesome, purifying change. ; 

No. 1. (Book I.) A gentle, streamy movement in 4-4 time marked 
Andante con moto, and in the warm key of E major, seems like a-hymn 
of gratitude ; the heart so full, so innocent, so constant, in its own 
tranquil musings unconsciously overflowing with an ecstatic feeling of 
the unspeakable love that pervades all things. It seems the cool of a 
soft summer evening. The air and the bass, uniform and stately in 
their movement, form such counterpoint with each other, as the crystal 
sky with the dark earth below it, while the even arpeggio of the accom. 
paniment between is like the flow of the hight air. 

No. 2. Andante expressivo, in 3-8 measure, in the key of A minor. 
is a quaint, pensive, melancholy strain — that sort of sweet melancholy 
which is a luxury to itself, and beautiful to beholders. The melody is 
very simple. (The motive, for the first four measures, is found almost 
identical in one of the violin sonatas, if we remember rightly, of 
Sebastian Bach.) The harmony, which has a melody of its own is 
curiously managed, and defies the careless player to anticipate a bar of 
it. The whole is so subdued and sober, that many an one will play it 
through several times before its beauty begins to grow upon him, as it 
infallibly must in the end. 

No. 3. Molto Allegro e vivace, 6-8 measure, and in A major, seems 
to have caught and continued the strain of the first movement in 
Beethoven’s sublime Seventh Symphony. The key and rhythm are the 
same, that peculiar Orphic rhythm, as some one called it, which seems 
to pervade the universe and carry all things on with it. There is an 
undying fire of aspiration in it, free from all insane restlessness and 
impotent impetuosity, wisely reconciled without any loss of force to the 
severe rhythm of the universe, to unslumbering obedience, brighter and 
more vigorous than youth’s truant enterprise. 

The next is brief, and like a broad and ample chorus; a solemn 
cheerful utterance of a wholesome common sentiment ; the grand con- 
fession of faith of a true-hearted company, who trust the universe and 
trust each other, and do not have to ¢ry to be religious. It is also in 
A major, and in common time. Our readers by this time will suspect, 
without inquiring whether he be Jew, Catholic, Lutheran or Rationalist, 
that this good Felix Mendelssohn is a religious man, and that his art is 
holy occupation which the world could not spare. 

No. 5 is in the relative minor of the last key, 6-4 measure, and 
marked Piano Agitato, It is full of passion, intense but not noisy. It 
is the most difficult piece in this collection, woven together with the 
cunning science of a Bach, and requires that each part in the harmony 
should be carefully individualised. 

The set closes with one of those dreamy “ Gondola songs,” which we 
have already described. 

J. S. Dwiaur. 


——_—s OO 


Verpt has a curious factotum of a servant, who knows every bar of 
music his master has written, from Ernani and Nabuco to La Forza 
del Destino, He is familiarly known as “ Verdi’s shadow.” He has two 
horses which he calls Rigoletto and Trovatore. He it is who has taught 
the peasants on Verdi’s estate near Busseto to sing the operatic cho- 
ruses, so that they welcome their padrone with the Lombardi chorus,— , 

**Oh! Signor, dal tetto natio.” 
This servant’s conversation is half made up of scraps from the librettos 
of the Verdi operas. In St. Petersburg, last winter, he besought his 
master to hurry back to Italy, or he (the servant) would die with cold— 
‘Gran Dio! morir si giovane ;” 
and when the time was appointed to go, sang’ the air of Elvira— 
“ Viola o tempo,” &c. 
Once Verdi nearly frightened him to death by appearing a la ghost 
wrapped up in a white sheet; and when he tore off the disguise and 
disclosed his identity, the frightened servant could only express himself, 
with Leonora in the new scene of Trovatore — 
“ Seitu_ dal Ciel disceso, 
O in Ciel son io con te.” 


New York Evening Post. 


Urster Hawt, Berrasr.— (From our own Correspondent.) — The 
following programme was performed on the organ at the Ulster Hall, 
by Mr. J. R. Edeson, on the occasion of the Flower Show held 
there, and gave great satisfaction to an immense crowd of people. 
Handel’s “The horse and his rider,” and Bach’s difficult fugue in G 
minor, were played in a masterly manner, and deserve especial commen- 
dation. The new organ being built for the Hall by Hill is almost 
ready for erection; but as no announcement of the inaugural Festival is 
yet made, what are the directors about ? — Your OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
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—Morning Performance: 1. Wedding March, Mendelssohn; 2. Andante 
in A, Hesse; 3. Prelude and fugue, A minor, J. S. Bach; 4. Adagio, 
Op. 34, Mozart ; 5. Operatic selection ; 6. Chorus, “ The horse and his 
rider,” Handel; 7. March, Le Prophéte, Meyerbeer; 8. Overture. 
Evening Performance: 1. Motett, ““Splendente Te Deus,” Mozart; 
9, Allegretto, “Hymn of Praise,” Mendelssohn; 3. Concerto in B flat, 
Handel; 4. Operatic selection; 5. Fugue, G minor, J. S. Bach; 6. 
Andante from Ist Symphony, Beethoven; 7. March, Athalie, Men- 
delssohn; 8. Overture, Masaniello, Auber. 


SKETCHES OF ARTISTIC LIFE. 


I, 
Srtr-Devsion.* 


Tuat which renders artists most ridiculous is generally precisely that 
which renders them most happy. Can there be a more happy mortal 
than a young composer, poet, or painter, who looks upon his produc- 
tion as a wonder? Whoever tries to persuade him of the contrary is, 
in his eyes, a fool. It is true that a man must possess confidence in 
himself, otherwise he would undertake nothing. In his mature age, 
the artist becomes reasonable ; his illusions mostly vanish. He no 
longer overrates himself ; he feels in the full possession of his powers, 
and has enjoyed such frequent opportunities of employing them, that it 
is not very well possible for him to deceive himself in this respect. Still 
he always cherishes the hope of doing something better than he has 
done, and of discovering in himself fresh treasures. Napoleon said at 
the Moscowa: “ That is not my battle yet!” Gluck might have said 
the same thing to himself, in his 60th year, before he had written 
Armide ; and Carl Maria von Weber, in his 36th, before he brought 
out Der Freischiitz, Euryanthe, and Oberon, 

Men who have gained for themselves a high position in any particular 
branch of art, frequently suffer from a peculiar weakness. This consists 
in their believing that they have missed their true vocation, and that 
nature intended them for something different and better. They devote 
themselves, with especial delight, to some other art, in which they are 
naturally condemned to lasting mediocrity. Thus Grétry (born in 
1771 at Liége) fancied he was a great philosopher! He had written a 
work: What we have been, What we are, and What we shall be. This, 
in his opinion, was far superior to his finest scores. With the most 
ingenious self-complacency, he gives in Vol. I. of his Mémoires, ou 
Essai sur la Musique, 1789, an account of various events in 
his life. Whenever the conversation turned upon his sculptures, 
Canova would fetch a freshly-bedaubed tablet, and exhibit it with a 
smile of paternal pride. Girardet valued his wretched verses far more 
highly than his magnificent pictures. David regretted having spent his 
life in painting; he ought, he believed, to have studied diplomacy, 
being intended by nature to change the politics of the two hemispheres. 
Such a David might, now-a-days, have become a Goliath. The exam- 
ples of this mania are so numerous, and present themselves under such 
a variety of forms, that we have endeavoured to discover the reason of 
it. Our researches have led us to the following result. In that act, 
by which he has gained his reputation, the artist sees everything and 
understands everything; he measures all the resources it offers, and, at 
the same time, all the difficulties, and the latter are of such a kind that 
they obstruct even the flight of genius, so that, consequently, it never 
attains its ideal. Hence the despondency which overpowers the 
master, while other men are applauding him. It is precisely because 
the artist adopts a high standard that he is dissatisfied with himself, 
feeling, as he does, in how much he is deficient. In an art, however, 
for which he has no true vocation, in which there is no ideal floating 
before his mind, he finds everything easy ; he is contented, therefore, 
with devoting less trouble to his task, and thinks all the more highly of 
himself, With respect to the act for which he is not intended by nature, 
& great man is not even on an equality with the mass; he stands 
beneath them, and, the lower he stands, the higher is his opinion of his 
own ability. Were this not the case, how were it possible, out of the 
millions of the human race, for the composers and virtuosos, whom 
we may count by thousands, to live inthe false belief that each one 
hy them is, by his vocation, a Gluck, a Beethoven, a Paganini, or a 

szt! 

The stage especially is the home of the delusions of egotism. Self- 
delusion drives most persons on the stage, and keeps them there, when 
they ought to leave it. Men deceive themselves with regard to physical 
qualifications and material circumstances, even more than with regard 
to purely intellectual things, for which there is no criterion save that of 





* Translated from the Berliner Musikzeitung expressly for the 
Musica, Worx», 








the mind. One man thinks himself handsome, and is as ugly as night ; 
another fancies himself young, and has a face full of wrinkles. Possessed 
of a voice like a duck’s or a raven’s, a third is intoxicated with the 
charms of his singing, or rather howling. This seems almost incredible, 
but proofs are to be found in the first theatre we enter. Let anyone go 
behind the scenes of an opera house, and observe the slavish throng of 
flatterers, who flock around a celebrated singer, male or female; let him 
listen to the praise with which he or she is overwhelmed on leaving 
the stage, no matter how he or she may have sung! Whether the 
prima donna or the first tenor happen to be in good voice or not, it is 
always the same eulogistic hymn, the same unisono of superlatives : 
“Bravissimo!” “ Divine!” “ Excellent!” “What talent!” “What a 
gem!” “What a wonder!” “What a phenomenon!” “I am still 
perfectly entranced!” “ Just feel how my heart is beating!” “ Look at 
the tears in my eyes!” But the public has remained cold, icy cold, and 
the claquers alone have applauded; at any rate, it often happens that 
the audience is dissatisfied, while these false and deceptive triumphs are 
being celebrated behind the scenes. How can an artist resist the in- 
fluence of the atmosphere surrounding him? How can he avoid at last 
regarding himself as a favoured, supernatural being, and sitting 
enthroned at the council-table of the Gods, when, every evening, so 
many simple-minded mortals erect an Olympus for him, and place him 
on it with their own hands? 

Let us descend from the highest to the lowest grade in the dramatic 
hierarchy. Under the tatters of the poorest figurante; under the well- 
worn, old-fashioned dress-coat of the most wretched chorister; in the 
prompter’s box, we again meet with self-delusion and its deceptions. 
Were we obliged to give every example we know of this, a book would 
not suffice; we will restrict ourselves to one. Once upon a time, there 
was (as is so often the case) a singer, weak in voice and intellect, who 
took it into his head that he ought no longer to hide his light under a 
bushel, but air his screeching voice at one of the theatres of the capital. 
He pays a visit to an operatic manager, who, in consequence of the 
intercession of a patron, consents to listen tohim. After having done 
so, the manager says to the patron: “ Your protégé is good for nothing, 
tell him so.” The patron says to the would-be vocalist: “In this 
theatre there are situations of two sorts; those of the one belong to 
artists with salaries ranging from 1,200 to 1,500 thalers each, but for 
these you are not fitted; as general utility, or stop-gap, you would 
receive 300 thalers, but all the places of this kind are filled up.” The 
same evening, the patron receives a note to the following effect: “ My 
dear N. N., I have reflected upon your proposal. As there is no place 
of 300 thalers vacant, I have resolved on taking one with 1,500 thalers, 
more especially as I shall enjoy the opportunity of practising and im- 
proving myselt in my profession.” 

The stage abounds in such originals —such victims of self-delusion— 
which, next to the cholera, may be considered as the disease which 
carries off more victims than any other. 

_—_—S—=a—O - 


SONGS FOR MUSIC. 


L 
(Dedicated to the “ Welsh Orpheus.’”) 
D. S. Lewis yw’n dewis Lywydd, — ac 
Ein tecaf ddiddanydd, 
Melus aeg, a mael y sydd, 
O ei firain leferydd. 


Gor-uthr enwog, gywir athronydd—yw 
Ac éon areithydd; 

Di-ail yw fel da, lywydd 

A law’n rho’i a chalon rydd. 


IL. 
(Dedicated to the “ Welsh Apollo.”) 


Yr Ifor Hael gyfrifent—yn un mawr — 
Mae hwnw mewn monwent; 

Ond wele’n llawn o dalent, 

Ail hwn gawn yn Mlaenau Gwent. 

At rywiog blant yr awen,— chwydda’i serch 
Hedd sydd tan ei aden, 

D. S. Lewis caed oes lawen, 

Ac wedi hen oed, caed y nen. 


Vienna.—According to report, Herr Ferdinand Luib, a writer on 
musical subjects, has just completed a comprehensive biography of 


Schubert. 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“¢The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing.’ 

“‘ The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, toa 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises 
which greatly increase its value.”—Jllustrated News, April 5. 


Loxpon : DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244 Regent Street, W. 


THE AIRS, BALLADS, FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES, 
WALTZES, &c. IN THE OPERETTA OF 


“ONCE TOO OFTEN.” 


COMPOSED BY HOWARD GLOVER, 
Performed with the greatest success at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 





“Oh! Glorious Age of Chivalry.” Duet For Soprano and Contralto .,, 
“The Solemn Words his Lips have spoken.” Grand Air. For Soprano... 
“ The Love you've slighted.” Ballad. Sung by Mlle. Jenny Baur ... p 
‘*Stratagem is Woman’s Power.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma HExwoop 
** Love is a gentle Thing.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Heywoop peed 
** A Young and Artless Maiden.” Romance. Sung by Herr Reicuarot 

“* There’s Truth in Woman still. ” Romance. Sung by Herr Keicnarpt 

“ The Monks were Jolly Boys.” Ballad. Sung by Herr Formes F 

“In my Chateau of Pompernik.” Aria Buffa. Sung by Herr Fores 


FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES AND WALTZES. 


Brinley Richards’ Fantasia, on ** Once too Often”. rT TT rr a A 
Emile Berger’ 's Fantasia, on * Once too Often ”’ 3s. Od, 
* Font adrille,”’ by Strauss. (Handsomely Mustrated in Colours). 4s, Od, 





EW SONGS BY W. VINCENT WALLACE.— 


* The Song of May” «+ ose ooo ose ioe ove oe 
“When thou and I last parted om aah ap wo ete BB 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





EW SONGS BY ALEXANDER BECHARA 
* Good Night ” (Cradle Song) .. 3 
** Memory ” (dedicated to Miss Helen, Hogarth) 
** Are they meant but to deceive me ? os ove 
“The Golden Stars” ae ove 
“* Thou art so near and yet so far,” as a Vocan Dvsr oe ooo 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





EW SONGS BY M W. BALFE — 
* Si tu savais comme je t’, aime * 


** The Banner of St. George” (Deteite and not Defiance) san 
*J’m not in love, remember” ... ove ove ove 
. “Oh! take me tothy heart again” ., oes ove ove ove 
“If I could change as others ee —. . 
“ Fresh asa Rose “a ove ove on . eee 
*T love you’ ove on tee un 
“ Mary” a ee 


Duscan Davison & Co., 244 Regent aeenas w. 


N 


London: 





MUSIC BY inca N’ aaa 


ice gaines oe ate 
(Bluette) .. ove ove 


: Duncan Menisian & Co., 244 Regent 2 Street, W. 


TT Icew PIANOFORTE 


“ The days that are no more” 
“Un petit Cadeau” 
London 





EW VOCAL MUSIC BY ASCHER ; 
‘* T’ll think of thee” (Ballad) . oo 


. 3s. 
* Alice, where art thou ?” (in B flat “and D flat) ;. on "i 
* Alice, Qual inclita Stella” (in B flat and A) see ove S. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC BY ASCHER. 


* Alice” (Transcription, by J. Ascher)... . oes 
Ditto 


(Transcription facile, par Bernhoff ) ie ove eee oe «3S. 
London: Duncan Davison & Cv., 244 Regent Street, W. 





EW SONGS BY EDWARD LAND. 


“ My gentle E lodie”’ (Sung by Mr. SANTLEY)... ove 


one ee 3S. 
* Mine love ! 


yes or no?’ too ove eee eee ose ee 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent aout WN 


N&* SONGS BY HENRY SMART. — 


** Flower of my garden Xa Tn Ty) “ee oe 35. 

“ The fairy’s whisper ” we 28. Gd, 

“When the wind blows in ‘from the sea’ ’ (duet for Soprano and 
Barytone) eee ose one ee eve oo 48, 

“ May,” duettino, ‘for equal voices RS oe awe BS. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








EW SONGS BY GIULIO ALARI— 


The pangs of leaving thee” (sung by Mr. praemnge) ar me 
“ The Brigands”’ (duet for Tenor and Bass)... ove ee coe BBe 


London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 manne Street, W. 





Qu 
** La Belle Blanche Waltz,” ditto PP pm ove ore ove 43. Od, 


“* Mr. Glover’s operetta is a decided and, what is better, a leslitiaih, ‘hit.’ The 
songs before us have already attained a well-merited popularity. * The monks were 
jolly boys ’ is as racy as the best of the old English ditties, harmonised with equal 
quaintness and skill, and thoroughly well suited to the voice of Herr Formes. ‘ ‘The 
love you've slighted still is true” (for Mlle. Jenny Baur) has a melody of charming 
freshness. Not less a model ballad in its way is ‘ A young and artless maiden ’ (for 
Herr Reichardt), which sets out with an elegantly melodious phrase. Perhaps more 
to our liking, however, than any of the foregoing, excellent and genuine as they are, is 
* Love is a gentle thing’ (for Miss Emma Heywood), which enters the more refined 
regions of the ballad-school, and attains an expression as true as it is graceful. The 
opening holds out a promise which the sequel entirely fulfils.”— Musical World, 


London : Duncan Davison & Co., 944 Regent Street, W. 


MEYERBEER. 


HE FOLLOWING COMPOSITIONS, by this eminent 
Composer, are published by DUNCAN DAVISON & CO.:— 


VOCAL, 


** God save the Queen,” for Four Voices, two Tenors and two Basses, with 
Piano ad lib. o on oe owe ove 
“ Here on the mountain,” with Clarionet obbligato 
Violin or Violoncelio in liew ‘of Clarionet, each 
‘* Near to thee,’’ with Violoncello obbligato ove one ove ove 
** The Fischermaiden ” 
The Lord’s Prayer for 4 Voices, Soprano, Alto, Tenor, “and Bass, with Organ ad lib. 
Separate Vocal Parts, each ove ove oe 
“ This house to love is holy.’ Serenade for Kight Voices \.. one oe 
Separate Vocal parts, each .. 
“* Aspiration,” for Bass, Solo, and Chorus of 3 Sopranos, 2 Tenors, und] Bass 


PIANOFORTE 


Royal Wedding March (Quatri@me Marche aux flamb » C i for the 
marriage of the Princess ae of England with Prince F rederick William 
of Prussia ove on oe oe eve oo on 

Ditto, as a duet oe oe oe oe ove 


Published by Duncan ‘Davison & Co., “MA Regent Street, W. 





S 


BOnCUE—soaw 
eocascoaco F 








EW SONGS BY J. P KNIGHT, Composer of 


“*She wore a wreath of roses” and * Say, what shall my song be to- med 


** Sleep and the past,” Canzonet. Sung by Mile. Ipa Gintiess ose 

“ Let life be bright.” Ballad, Poetry by Harrier Power ... 

“ The voice of Dreams.” Song, Poetry by the Rev, HamtttTon Dicker 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





occa by WatTer Macrarrev, played by the 
Composer with distinguished success, is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davi- 
son & Co.,244 Regent Street, W. 


| ARIE D’'ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE 


(Characteristically INustrated). 
“ What Next Quadrilles ” (Robin’s Last), with cornet accompaniment 
- The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers* mediums 
“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B.M. 3rd R.W.M. oe 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


N#®Y¥ PIANO MUSIC, by G, W. Hammonp. 


Romance in G major, price 2s. 
Second Romance (in A flat), price 2s. 


“IDYLLE,” dedicated to the Lady Mary Winpsor Ctive, price 3s.5 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


OF 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


EDITED BY 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 





hirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. 
Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
Ten Songs, by Wallace. ’ : P 
Ten Songs, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words. s 
Twelve Sacred Songs, by John Barnett; George Barker, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
Charles Glover, &c. 
6. Twelve Songs, by Handel. Edited by G. A. Macfarren. 
7. Ten Sets of Quadrilles, by Charles D’Albert, &c. 
8. Forty Polkas, by Charles D’ Albert, Jullien, Koenig, &c+ 
9, Fifty Valses, by D’Albert, Gung’l, Lanner, Strauss, Labitzky, &c. 
10, Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Brinley Richards, 
11. Six Pianoforte Pieces, by Wallace. F ‘ 
12. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 1). Containing Sonatas 
Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 2, complete. ‘ 
13, Twelve Popular Duets for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 
14. Ten Songs, by Schubert. 
15. Eighteen of Moore’s Irish Melodies, 
16. Twelve Sacred Duets. 
17. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Osborne and Lindahl. 
18. Twelve Songs, by Verdi and Flotow. 
19. Favourite Airs from the Messiah. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 
20, Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 2). Containing Sonata 
No. 3 of Op. 2, and Sonata Op. 7, complete. 
21. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Ascher and Goria. 
2, Twenty-one Christy and Buckley Minstrel Melodies. 
23. Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
24, Thirteen Popular Songs, by the most popular Composers, 
25, Sims Reeves’ Popular Songs. 
26. D’Albert’s Galops, Mazurkas, &c. 
27. Five Sets of Quadrilles as Duets, by Charles D’ Albert. 
28. Beethoven Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No.3). Containing the Sonatas 
Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 10. 
29. Ten Contralto Songs, 3 Mrs. Arkwright, Hon. Mrs. Norton, &c. 
00. Beethoven Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No.4). Containing the Sonata 
No. 3 of Op. 10, aud the Sonata Pathétique. 
31. ———. Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé(No. 5). Containing Sonatas Nos. 
land 2 of Op. 14. 
32. Beethoven’s pthc any Edited by Charles Hallé (No.6). Containing Sonata Op. 
22, and Sonata Op. 26, with the celebrated Funeral March. 
33. Juvenile Vocal Album, containing Songs, Duets, and Trios. 
34. — Album of Dance Music, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, and 
Galops. 
35, Vocal Christy Minstrel Album. A New Selection. 
36. Christy Minstrel Album, for Pianoforte alone. 
37, Standard Dance Music, comprising 72 Country Dances, Hornpipes, Reels, 


oR eT 


igs, &e, 
38. Fashionable Dance Book, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, Galops, 
Schottisches, &c. 
39, Christy Minstrel Song Book. A New Selection. 
40. Valses by D’ Albert and other eminent Composers. 


The whale of the Songs are printed with Piangforte Accompaniments. 








CHAPPELL’S NEW MUSICAL ALBUMS, 


In Volumes, beautifully bound in various coloured cloth, with gold 
letters, borders, and gilt edges. Price 4s, each. 


CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH BALLAD ALBUM; containing 36 Songs by Balfe, 
Wallace, Barker, Glover, Linley, Lover, and other Popular Composers, all with 
Pianoforte Accompaniments. Price 4s,, bound and gilt edges. 

CHAPPELL’S ALBUM DE DANSE for the Pianoforte ; containing 10 Sets of 
Seabees, 50 Valses, 49 Polkas, chiefly by Charles D’Albert. Price 4s., bound with 
gilt edges, 

CHAPPELL’S SECOND ALBUM DE DANSE for the Pianoforte; containing 
Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, Galops, Schottisches, Varsovianas, Polka - Mazurkas, 
Redowas, and French Country Dances, by Charles D’Albert, &c. Price 4s., bound 
with gilt edges, 

*,* The Two Albums de Danse comprise a complete collection of all music requisite 
to the Ballroom. 

CHAPPELL’S CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM; containing 52 Songs, with 
Choruses aud Pianoforte Acc pani ts, including ‘I’m leaving thee in sorrow, 
Aunie,” “ Friends of my youth,” “I’m returning to thee, Annie,” “ Rosaline,” &c. 
Price 4s., bound, with gilt edges. 

CHAPPELL’S 'SACRED VOCAL ALBUM contains 36 Songs and Duets, by 
Handel, Barnett, Glover, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Smart, Abt, Moore, Marcello, &c. 
Price 4s., bound, with gilt edges. 

_CHAPPELL’S ITALIAN SONG BOOK; containing 32 Italian and German 
Sougs, by Verdi, Mozart, Flotow, Schubert, &c., all with English as well as the original 
Words and Pianoforte Accompaniments. Price 4s., bound, with gilt edges. 











Lonpon; CHAPPELL & CO., 49 & 50 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


ASHDOWN & PARRY’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE. 
SYDNEY SMITH.—LA HARPE EOLIENNE. 


Price 4s. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square, 


~w YDNEY SMITH —LE JET D’EAU. Price 4s. 


AsuDown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


SYDNEY SMITH.—RIPPLING WAVES, Price 2s. 6d. 


AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 











YDNEY SMITH.—UNE NUIT D’ETE. Price 2s. 6d. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


GAs — QUI VIVE ah Grand Galop de Concert. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 

UHE.—GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. Grand Brilliant 
ASHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


Ke UHE-LOGIE O’BUCHAN. 


AsHvown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 











Price 3s. 





BRINLEY RICHARDS.—THE LASS 0’ GOWRIE. 


Price 4s. 
ASHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


BeNLEY RICHARDS.—SAVOURN EEN DEELISH. 
AsHpown & Pasay, 18 Hanover Square. 


DOLPHE SCHLOESSER. — DON PASQUALE. 
Briliiant Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera. Price 4s. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


N ADAME OURY.—IL BARBIERE DI SEVIGLIA. 
Grand Fantasia on Rossini’s Opera. Price 5s. 
ASHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


YOLLMICK.—ELFIN REVELS. 


AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


AOLLMICK. — DIANA. Grand Galop de Concert. 


Price 4s. 














Price 3s. 





AsHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


Pwin M. LOTT.—SEMIRAMIDE. 
Rossini’s Opera. Price 4s. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 





Fantasia on 





LH W. GOODBAN.—THE GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ 
e OWN BOOK FOR.THE PIANOFORTE, An Easy, Concise, and 
Complete Course of Instruction. Price 5s. 

ASHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


jeu GIBSONE.—LE CARILLON DE BRUGES. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 

JGNACE GIBSONE.— THE DANCING WATER. 
ia it yt & Paxry, 18 Hanover Square. 

Tj AROLD THOMAS.—NOCTURNE on the Air 


“© Come where my love lies dreaming.”’ Price 3s. 
ASHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 

















Price 2s. 6d. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


‘PrERDINAND ‘PRAEGER.—HOME, SWEET HOME. 











ERDINAND PRAEGER.— AULD LANG SYNE. 
Asupown & wien is Bie Square. 


Beac— CRUISKEEN LAWN. Price 3s. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 





Price 3s. 
Asnupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


G{COTSON CLARK. A DREAM OF FAIRYLAND 





G CUSINS.—REVERIE. Price 3s. 


© AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


Lonvon: ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18 HANOVER SQUARE. 
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Just Published. 


“THE CAPTI 


VIT Y.” 


A SACRED ORATORIO, 


BY 


FRANCIS HOWELL, 


FIRST PERFORMED AT BIRMINGHAM, MARCH 13, 1862. 


No. 1.—Overture 


2.—In the third year... ove 
3.—How doth the city sit solitary 
4.—Judah is gone into captivity 
5.—In the second year ... eee 
6.—There is not a man ... oe 
7.—Then Daniel spake and said 
8.—But there is a God in heaven 
9.—Then was the secret revealed 
10.—Blessed be the name of God i 
11.—He revealeth the deep and secret 
things... oe eee eee 
12,—Nebuchadnezzar the King made an 
image... sem eee 
18.—Confounded be allthey ... oe 
14.—Their idols are silver and gold __... 


Recit —Contralto. 
Recit. Acct.—Contralto, 
Chorus. 

Recit.— Bass. 

Chorus. 

Recit.— Tenor. 

Air.— Tenor. 

Recit.— Soprano. 

Air.— Soprano. 


Chorus, 
Recit.— Soprano. 


Air.— Soprano. 
Chorus. 


15.—For Thou, Lord,wilt give Thy blessings Air.—Contralto, 


16.—Wherefore at that time ... os 

17.—These men, O King one coe 

18.—Then Nebuchadnezzar in his rage ... 

19.—And who is that God? _... ae 

20.—Hath God forgotten to be gracious ? 

21.—Our God whom we serve ... eae 

22.—They that wait upon the Lord 

23,—Then was Nebuchadnezzar ... 

24.—How great are His signs... ove 

25.—Blessed art Thou... ses “oe 

26.—Belshazzar the King made a great 
feast ste ooo 

27.—They drank wine 

28.—In the same hour... 

29.—Lo ! this is the man ae 

30.—Then Daniel answered and said 

31.—March of the Medes and Persians 

62.—In that night sme soe 

33.—How art thou fallen ane 

34.—The Lord hath broken 

35.—My mouth shall speak 

36.—For He is the living God 

37.—In all the things... 

88.—For we have sinned ... 

39.—Yet deliver us not up ooo 

40.—To whom Thou hast spoken 

41.—Behold, the days come 

42.—O ye angels ... nF 

43.—0 all ye powers eae sve 

44,—Rejoice ye with Jerusalem ... 

45.—O give thanks sve ne 


Recit.— Bass. 
Chorus, 

Recit. Acct.—Bass. 
Air.— Bass. 

Air.— Soprano. 
Trio.—T. T. B. 
Chorus. 

Recit. Acct.—Bass. 
Air.— Bass, 

Double Chorus. 


Recit.— Tenor. 

Chorus. 

Recit. Acct.—Contralto, 
Air.—Contralto. 

Recit. Acct.— Tenor. 


Recit.—Bass. 
Quartet.—S. C. T. B. 
Chorus. 

Air.— Bass, 
Chorus, 

Air.— Contralto, 
Chorus, 

Air.— Tenor. 
Chorus, 

Recit.— Soprano. 
Air.— Soprano. 
Chorus. 

Air.— Tenor, 
Double Chorus, 





METZLER & CO. 


AND 


37, 38 & 35 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM WAREROOMS ar No. 16. 





LES ECHOS DES FORETS 
(FOREST ECHOES). 
Polka, Composed by A. RIEDEL, Bandmaster of the 


Gendarmerie of the Imperial Guard, played by the Band of the Genda i 
= Seigoorst Gardens, and always encored. Now ready, for the Secane 
rice 3s. F 





THE NEW OPERETTA, 


BLONDE OR BRUNETTE, 


WRITTEN BY 


J. P. WOOLER, ESQ,’ 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


W. M. LUTZ. 


ACT I. 
Overture. 


Duet. “ Sir! my sister’s reputation.” ‘Tenor and Barytone ... 
Song. “Merry little Maud.” ‘Tenor er et 
Duet. “ See your lover at your feet.’? Sopranos... 2 eee 
Duet. “Is that what all lovers say?’? Sopranoand Tenor «4. 
Trio. ‘* Whoe’er would trust.” Sopranos and Barytone 
Song. ‘’Tis gone! the Hope that once did beam.” Soprano 
Song. ‘ Hurrah! for the Chase.” Barytonc ss oe oss 
Finale. ‘* Farewell, for ever.”’ 


Serer repr 
G2 w> 69 09 2 8D OO 
eoanocoocoaco® 


ACT II. 

. Serenade. ‘‘ As I lay under the Linden Tree.” Tenor eae 

- Ballad. “ Love's brightest dream.”” Soprano... rT ee 
. Quartet. ‘‘ Ah! I fearhe sees resemblance.” Soprano, Tenor, and Barytones 
. Song. ‘* The Belle of Ballingarry.”” Soprano se see wee weet 
. Duet. ‘ Which is mine, the hand or flower?” Soprano and Tenor .. 
Song. “ How oft unkindly thus we chide.” Barytone .. ss ose awe 
Trio. ‘ Hold! you wish to fight, I see.” Soprano, Tenor, and Barytone .. 
. Ballad. ‘Sweet Maiden, mine!” Tenor ... se oe ove ove ove 
. Finale. ‘ Mine, at last.” 
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Pianoforie and other Arrangements in the Press. 


THALBERG’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 
MELODIES OF SCHUBERT.—Transcribed for the 


Pianoforte. 
No.1. Die Taiischung. 
2. Der Neugicrige. 
3. Die Post. 
Complete, Price 4s. 
* Home, sweet Home!” Fantasia + - xe * ee 30 
** Last rose of Summer.” dO. ... oo 0  c00 — ove wo «mm aw &6 
As performed by M. TnaserG, at his Concerts, with great success.: .; 


HALBERG’S SONG.—“ WITHIN THE CONVENT 
GARDEN,” with German and English Words. 
Price 2s. 


Now Ready, 


EXHIBITION MUSICAL SOUVENIR. 
N ENTIRELY NEW WORK, containing Original 


Contributions of Vocal and Pianoforte Music, by Balfe, Hatton H. Smart, 
Brinley Richards, Glover, and most of our popular English Composers. Iilustrated by 
the best Artists, and most handsomely bound. Price One Guinea. ol 

Exhibited, Class 16, No. 3425, as a Specimen of Music Engraving and Printing, and 
Chromo-Lithography. 


METZLER & CO. 
37, 88 & 85 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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